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The elegantly engraved Plate accompanying this number, is 
the first production of our young American artist, Joseph N. 
Gimbrede, son of the late Thomas Gimbrede, Professor of Draw- 
ing at the West Point Military Academy. He is but twenty-one, 
and just loosened from the leading strings of that elegant en- 
graver, J. F. E. Prudhomme ; and, if we are not mistaken, will 
ere long take his place by the side of that great artist. Success 
must attend such a beginning. 

We are sorry to say that some of the few who were in arrears 
last month have not yet sent us the small amount of their sub- 
scription. A hint to the wise, we presume, is sufficient. Our 
twelve plates this year make our expenses much more than our 
income. In other words, each subscriber costs us more than 
five dollars per year, but our subscription is so increasing that we 
hope it will not be so the coming year. 

NOTICES FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Postmasters are authorized, and generally willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 


can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for | 


them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 

To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rumpled 
by the mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them till it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 
fs SR ; 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 





THE ROUNDIIEAD’S DAUGHTER, 
A beautiful engraving, drawn by J. Browne, engraved J. N. Gimbrede. 
Is this our foeman's face? Ah, no! no! no!—Shakspeare 


A ratrer damsel never graced the pinched coif and demure 
kerchief of the puritans than Mabel Goodwin, as she stood, one 
sultry afternoon in the merry month of June, wreathing a strag- 
gling honeysuckle round a mossy sundial in the deserted plea- 
saunce of Temple Laleham. 
not unworthy of the blooming maiden, a very rose-bud for beauty 
and youthfulness, whose swift and airy motions seemed to throw 
light and sunshine over the picture ; and yet there was a strange 
contrast between her bright and beaming loveliness and the neg- 
lect and desolation of all around. The magnificent mansion, one 
of the spacious and picturesque manor houses of Elizabeth's days, 
erected, as the name would import, upon the site of a still more 
extensive residence or preceptory of the proud order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, had been shut up since the establishment of the 
commonwealth; its former possessor, Sir Philip Montresor, a 
staunch old cavalier, having been in xile since the star of Crom- 
well had been in the ascendant ; and Colonel Goodwin, in virtue 
of a decree of the committee of sequestration, its present owner, a 
plain soldier and a zealous roundhead, rigid, self-denying, and 
averse from luxury as the Protector himself; preferring the hum- 
ble dwelling of his forefathers, the home of his boyhood, to the 
splendid abode of the royal favourite. Desolate it was with its 
barred windows, its silent courts, the grass growing on its noble 
terraces, the statues and urns that crowned the marble balustrade 
broken and overthrown, nettles and briars forcing their way be- 
steps, wall-flowers and suap-dragons | 
De- 


solation triumphed over all ; and yet so picturesque was the build- 


tween the broad flights of 


flourishing in every nook of the richly carved stone mullions 


{ 

| 
| 
- = § 
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| shell, such as a few centuries before might have been seen 


The scene and its accessories were | 


| 


| 
H} 
| 


} 
{ 


} 
| 
{ The pleasaunce, too, with its rose-bushes and other flowering | 
} 
| 


and “tis odds but the flask of canary may, in bygone days, have 

shrubs, turned into actual trees, bending under the weight of || mhabited the spacious cellarage of Temple Lalehum. Leave kiss- 

| their blossoms, and the formal parterres—thanks to Mabel’s Jove || ing my hand, good Arthur, and away! Nay, nay! rest here a 
of gardening, bright with pinks and sweet williams, larkheels, (so || moment, fair cousin,” resumed the pretty damsel, whose experi- 


} 
} 
} 


} , | ° Hoe - rot = . ' ” 
small reservoir at once supplied and received the slender jets || “A billet from Amimadab, Mabel! and you allow him— 
of water which dropped into the shallow pool with a sound so “ Hear the story out, beau cousin! A billet in verse. Have 
Even those twin || patience and you shall hear all. Many a long year back, bejore 


| 


1} 


| 


, ‘ 
ing with its elaborate variety of outline, its pointed roofs, and ga- || 


ble-ends, and clustered chimneys, its turrets, and porches, and 


pmnacles, its deep bay windows and projecting oriels, the play 





of light and shadow, and the mellow tinting of the weather- 
stained walls, that 1 is doubtful if a painter's eye would not have 
found more gratification in contemplating the mansion, silent and 
deserted as it was,a 


when that grandest 


model of the poetical architecture of an age | 
of the arts had not yet subsided into dull 
prose, than to have gazed on its spacious courts crowded with 
knight and squire, groom and page, with stately dames and min- 
cing damsels ou that day for ever memorable in the annals of the 
Montresors, when the Virgin Queen, in one of her progresses, | 
deigned not only to sleep a night at Temple Laleham, but even | 
to dance a coranto with its master 
If the hall were still fair to the sight, the park, or rather chase 
in which it stood, presented a scene of unrivalled beauty. 
Clumps of oaks and beeches, old enough to have witnessed the 


surmounted at regular distances by figures bearing remote resem- 1! tresor, profited of the very distant kindred that subsisted between 
blances to phesnixes or peacocks, dragons or bears, or other birds || Our houses to show all manner of kindness in my father’s absence 
and animals, existent or non-existent—those hedges, pride of the || to his motherless girls, and to me, the youngest, more especially ; 
old gardener’s art, which sheltered at once the flower-plots from || for, somehow, my sister Kesiah shrank away from her notice as if 
the bleak north-east, and the chaste dames of the hall from intru- |) anticipating the sad division that was to come :—Well, you may 
sion or observation, had now escaped from the shears, broken '' remember in those days when you, a tall youth, and I, a smull 
' , . 

into a wild luxuriance of vegetation; so that the spreading damsel—" 

| branches and projecting tops had not merely obliterated all traces || “* When I used to call you ‘ my little wife,’ Mabel, and my 

| of their former trim aud painful cl ngs, but had, by their irre- dear mother smiled at the word, Oh, I remember those days 

} gular and disproportioned growth, thrown the crowning monsters well—too well, perhaps for a penniless exile!” and the beau 
into inextricable confusion. The closely shaven turf was overrun || Cousin sighed 
with moss; the gravel paths were covered with grass and weeds; || * Fie, Arthur!” resumed the fair maiden. “Let me get on 
in short, at Temple Laleham, nature was every where triumph- with my story. Well, in those days there arrived from foreign 
ing over art. jj parts se nt by Sir Philip, from Italy, was it not’ a certain in- 

And amongst the fairest of nature's works micht be reckoned strument which, if laid in an open Win low and swept by the wind, 

the blooming rose-bud, Mabel Goodwin. She had finished her |) Would discourse a music as strange as the means by which it 
task of twisting the straggling honeysuckle round the old sun- |} was produced ; so wild, and sweet, aud sad were the sounds.” 
dial, already garlanded with the pink and purple flowers of the “T remember as if it were yesterday my poor mother's delight 
sweet-pea ; and, after gazing earnestly from side to side of that in those long melancholy esdences, and the fears of the domes- 
flowery prison, the pleasaunce, enclosed as it was by its high |} tics, who, even after the simple machinery was shown, and ex- 
walls of yew and holly, and peeping cautiously, in an attitude || plained to them, continued to believe it something ominous if 
compounded of jooking and Itstening, through an arch cut in the not supernatural. Dut what ¢ e¢ .Lolan harp possibly have 
thick hedg . which led into the chase; after giancing somewhat to do with Aminada) and 3 
impatiently up at the old clock tower, winch still held its stately “You shall r. Some fortnight since. after in one of my 
place amongst the gilded vanes and rich!y-carved pinnae les of half-stolen visits to t Femple Lalecham hbrary and the dear 
the mansion, altho gh the n chmerv had ceased to periorm its ple asaunce T[ id discove you, fair co 1, and your hidi Me 
office, and the deep solemn tongue which seemed to convey a place, old Judith, dis f rof signs and omens, spoke of the 
warning wpon the flight of time, as it told the hours, had long || ‘wind music’ up at t mW n, and Kesiah’s curiosity was 
been mute,—and casting another fruitless and pettish look at tly much excited ; so, to prevent a visit which might have endan 
old sun-dial, which had lost tts gnomon,—and then, holding her cered your secret I ran re the next morning at daybreak, and 
fair hand so as to shade her eves from the glare, gazed to some- || having after a r search discovered the lost treasure, carried it 
what more purpose upon the bright sun, whose course in th home forthwi 

| heavens no neglect of man could stay or change; after three “Still, whet hast to do with Aminadal’ 

several vain attempts to ascertain the hour, she ‘urned rapidly “Why, the sweet youth—Hast ever seen him Arthur’? He's 
round as a slight sound caught her quick ear, and was aware of a — the very model of a puritan serivener’s only son and heir; plain, 
¥ ig man, whose sim] ould not conceal the air of high precise, still, a 1 slow, dropping out his words at the rate of a 
virth and high breeding, visible in every motion, who had ap- svilable to a minute, and stalking along the highway ata pace 
proached by one path as she was watching for him by another, |) which, at a liberal computation, may average some half mile an 
and now stood at her side hour. He is all over an epitome of puritanism and law. The 


' ’ 
}! with the little air of sauciness and coquetry whic 


| plauant a contrast with her puritanic 




























































| stern and warlike exercises, and to have listened to the choral || Wa¥Y you over-sea llants keep tryste with a simple country 
hymns of the Knights Templars ; an avenue of elms above a mile | maiden! Here have I been for longer than I can tell ; 


in length, pillared and arched like the aisle of some mighty ca- | that I despatched old Jonathan to the hay-folk in the lily-mead 


and but 





| thedral; thickets of old thorns covered with pearly blossoms, with a weighty bottle of double ale, and mentioned something 
} ; , : ‘ Ys 
mingled with the paler foliage of the feathery birch rising from about seeking marsh-mallows to make a salve for Daniel's leg, 


which he cut half off yester-eve, poor fellow, with 
} 


uc 


' an undergrowth of fern, amongst which the deer were lying in s own scythe, 


oy 
whist was at one and the same time mowing a heavy swathe 


| scattered groups, whilst large herds were grazing upon the rich 
g HY s os “I 


herbage, approaching close to the mansion, as conscious that | and listening to a word in season from Ebenezer Crump,—but 


they had little to fear from the intrusion of man ; a piece of water for the excuse of secking these mallows, and the sweet herbs for 


that might almost be called a lake, piercing the depth of the | 
I tell; and 


i father's pottage, how I could have wandered here none can 


and varied » find you absent! One should have thought that the 


woods, and giving back in its bright mirror the rich 


forest scenery, and the light and fleecy cloudlets of the summer |, prospect of a dinner would have made you punctual. Take it, 

| sky; a ruined tower on an eminence upon the other side of the | can’t you!” continued Mabel, as she hastily flung the herbs she 

| mere, whose walls, covered with ivy, were said to have belonged spoke of, mallows, sweet-marjoram, marigolds, and thyme, from 

to a watch-tower in the days of the preceptory ; and, nearer the |, 4 basket which lay on the turf, half hidden by a great rose-bush, 

house, some broken ground, part of which had been fish-ponds, |, and handed to her companion with rather more care a large packet 

now filled up with a growth of alders and other moisture-loving |, Wrappe d in a napkin, which the large bundle of mallows had 
‘| covered most etlectu ally 


trees, whilst under a steep declivity appeared the low arch of a 
y apy 
* Take the pac ket and off with it to vour hiding-place, Master 


“Ve 


trow, since the pasty was made of your own deer, that's certain ; 


deserted grotto, half covered with pendant plants, all this, set 


| off by the strong light and shadow of a sunny day in June, formed |, Arthur,” resumed she. have small cause for thanks, I 


a picture of no common interest and beauty 


Fletcher hath it,) marigolds, and gillistocks,—the pleasaunce ex- || ence of the * over-Bea gallant’s” delight in her society had been 


a a ! TJ Cc wr ] irr . ’ } ! . 
hibited a strange mixture of gaiety and desolation. The sparkling || Such as to occasion no small surprise at the ready obedience to 


fountains, whose waters, shimmering in the sunshine, glittered the command of leaving her which he testified upon the present 


like showers of diamonds, no longer cooled and refreshed the |; occasion. ‘ You may as well stay just for one moment, just to 
noontide air. That light was extinguished; those streams had || tell me in the first place the cause why you are so silent and so 


ceased to flow. Even the quaint basin, carved like a huge cockle |; sad, and in the next to have an opportunity of profiting by the 


perusal of a billet which I have received this very morning from 


amongst the followers of the Knights of the Temple, denoting || my ‘ unworthy suitor,’ as he calls himself; Aminadab, eldest son 
the pilgrims from the Holy Land,—that shell-like basin, whose |! and heir of Aminadab Holdfast, the elder, serivener of Newport.” 


lulling and so musical, was broken now and dry 


whe 


hedges of holly and yew, the living walls as smooth as masonry, the worst of these bad times, n vour dear mother, Lady Mon- 






































“Soh! Master Arthur Montresor,” exclaimed the fair damsel, tin which he « a-courting crackles like parchment, 
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new su mes 
} 


1 formed so 





mortcages and 





and he makes love in a jargon filelied from the 


“Soh! tlis is the “ title de that « ne thief his father bh tolen from 





attire eds ¥ 
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their right owners. Hath he not your estate of Monstresor Vale! 
Yes! I know he hath. Well, Arthar! you are going to say over || 


again, What makes all this to the billet’ Now the truth is that 
this accomplished swain happening to see me one fair morning 
with a volume of Spenser in my hand, and knowing, from the look 
of the stanzas that it was verse, and, scandalized at the titke—for 
of all commerce with any queens, more especially the Faerie 
(Jueene, we may safely hold him guiltless, began vituperating 
poets and poesy in such fashion that I, thinking to be rid of him, 
forbade him my presence until he had, to make amends for his 
crime of lése poesie, produced a copy of verses in my honour.” 


1 
| 


} { 


' 


| 


“And he has written them! And these are they?” quoth | 


Master Arthur Montresor, taking them carelessly from Mabel’s 
fair hand. * Delightfully bad, of course !” added he. 


“T crave your pardon, they are on the contrary so good that | 


although Aminadab hath engrossed, and in some sort appropri- 
ated by engrossing them,—for one can’t call those square angu- 
lar characters hand of writ—I should as soon suspect Holdfast the 
elder, his honoured father, of the composition as himself. I dare 
say he has stolen them, as that respectable scrivener would steal 


an estate. It's the family trick. Read them. Arthur!” 


“' Addressed to Celia, and signed Amyntor. What will the pre- 


cisian, his father, say to names so heathenish ” 


“TO AN JEOLIAN HARP. 


“ Addresaca to the lady of all beauty, the thrice fair Celia. 
“Oh! breezy harp! that, with thy fond complaining, 
Hast held my willing ear this whole night long; 
Mourning, as one might deem, yon moon, slow waning, 
Sole listener oft of thy melodious song ; 


“ Sweet harp! if hushed awhile that tuneful sorrow, 
Which may not flow unintermitted still, 

A lover's prayer one strain less sad might borrow, 
Of all thou pourest at thine own sweet will. 

““ Now when—her forchead in that pale moon gleaming— 
Yon dark-tressed maid beneath the softening hour, 

As fain to lose no touch of thy sad streaming, 
Leans to the night from forth her latticed hower ; 

* And the low whispering air, and thy lone ditty, 
Around her heart their mingled spells have wove ; 

Now cease those notes awhile that plain for pity, 
And wake thy bolder song, and ask for love.” 

«“ Stolen of a strety 7? None of Aminadab’s handiwork.” And, 
with a gravity which Mabel was far from expecting, he returned 
the manuscript. 

“ But wherefore thus amort, fair cousin? Methinks a love-ditty 
from yon starched puritan were no ill cause of mirth.” 

“He may laugh, the rather that, by issuing your commands 
and accepting his obedience, you are doing your best to further 
his suit. ‘Think of this, dear Mabel, and put curb and rein on 
your gay spirit, so that it lead you into no straits when your poor 
cousin Arthur Montresor is close mewed up, and can no longer 


pester you with grave counsel, or listen to the sweet prattle | 


which he has loved too well. They have tracked me, Mabel, all 
day long 
Holdfast, is upon my footsteps, although by escaping through the 
wilderness to the pleasaunce, walled in by those tall yews and 
hollies, I have for the moment baffled him. And, what is worse, 
an important missive (for my errand here was not merely to see 
once again my old ancestral mansion—the home of my fore- 
fathers, and to fall in love with the sweet plaything of my early 
years, my own little wife) what is far worse, they have, I fear, a 


missive compromising far higher names than mine—even Ormond | 


himself. Hark! That is Pideie’s bark! The spies are at hand.” 

* Away with thee, dear Arthur! ‘They know not the secret of 
the library window, which thou canst reach in a moment; nor of 
the under-ground passage between the house and the grotto, 
leading from that very room. Fly thither, and leave me to batlle 
them! Away, dear Arthur! Be quiet, Fidele.” 

An hour after this dialogue Mabel Goodwin's round and ring- 
ing voice was heard in the grotto, singing to a popular air the first 
line of Aminadab's love-ditty : 

“ Oh breezy harp, that with thy fond complaining.” 


“Ought not Aminadab to be greatly flattered, Fidele, that I, all 
alone here, except thy faithful self, my pretty Fidele, am singing 


his verses— 
‘Oh, breezy harp! 


1 wonder whether any body hears’! 


And gathering from her words that she was indeed alone, the 


I have felt that the spy, Ebenezer, the creature of old | 


“ Oh breezy harp, that with thy fond complaining 
It is really worth the fright to think how delightfully they'll be 
puzzled. But then to look, Arthur, on your grave face! I do 
verily believe you would that this missive of yours, with all its 
treason against the Lord Protector, had gone to Whitehall rather 
than that song.”’ 

‘Not so, dearest Mabel! Your quick wit and ready hand have 
saved my life, and the lives of others far more valuable than 
mine; but at a risk to yourself, when the change of letters 1s 
known, as known it must be right speedily, at a risk to your own 
happiness which I tremble to think of. For myself, I must avail 
myself of the respite afforded me to prepare the means of escape. 
Thou, fairest and dearest "’—he checked himself, and continued in 
a lower tone, ‘* Were it too much to ask of thee to meet me here 
three nights hence? By that time "—he again paused—* Thou 
wilt not fear to trust thyself here at midnight? Thou wilt not 
mistrust thy poor cousin? Thou wilt come hither, sweetest 
Mabel ?” 

“T must go now, at any rate,” said the little damsel, blushing ; 
“‘ my father is ili at ease, and may lack my presence ; and, strict 
though he be, and demure as is my good sister Kesiah, I do firm- 
ly believe that he, albeit he calls me rattlebrain and madcap, and 


| chides my vagaries a dozen times a day, doth in reality, and in 








voung cavalier emerged from the subterranean passage into a. 


dark cave beyond the grotto, from whenee he could, if necessary, 
eflect an immediate retreat; the grotio itself being tilled with 
gerden-pots, rakes, hoes, and other hght tools, which at once 
formed an excuse for Mabel’s visit, and ensured her of warning 
in case any other person should approach 

“They are gone, Arthur !’’ cried Mabel triumphantly. ‘ They 
are both gone, Ebenezer Crump, and old Master Holdiast, in his 
proper person, half-a-dozen miles on the way to London by this 
time ; and what do you think they have taken with them to 
lay before the Protector! Guess! Aminadab's love- 
ditty—which I took the liberty of changing for that mighty, won- 
derful, strange and mysterious epistle of yours, whilst their long 


Guess! 


starched visages showed their empty noddles to be engaged on 
some great state secret. 


the bottom of his heart, love me a hundred-fold better than he 
does her. A fair afternoon to you, Master Arthur Montresor. 
What would you give now to see the Lord Protector’s face when 
he opens Aminadab’s love-ditty '!— 
“Oh, breezy harp!” 
And off the gipsy tripped. 


* * * * * * * . - * 


The third night arrived, a true English summer night, the west 
wind sighing, the moon nearly at full, labouring through drifting 


| clouds, at one moment illumining the silent mansion and its 


noble park, at another enveloping all around in the deepest sha- 
dow. The youth and maiden stood within the ruined grotto ; 
Mabel wrapping herself in her hood and scarf, but shivering 


| nevertheless, partly from the effect of the night-dew, partly from 


strong emotion, for the cousins (why not use the true word, and 
call them lovers!) seemed to have changed characters ; so earn- 
nest were his pleadings, and her replies so grave and sad 

“All has befallen as I predicted, Mabel. Without exactly 
knowing that for which it was a substitute, the trick of the love- 
ditty has been detected ; and my presence here so far ascertained 


| as to ensure to-morrow’s bringing spies and soldiers, horse and 


foot, upon the track to ransack this old place ; aided by the local 
knowledge of the scrivener Holdfast, eager to rid himself of me 
that he may retain unquestioned possession of Montresor Vale, 


the northern property of our old house ; thrice eager to obtain | 


thy hand for the forma] precisian his son, that he may join these 


goodly manors to the estates which he already calls his. And | 


thou—” 
T must wed Aminadab, 
And poor Mabel’s tears poured 


** Ay, my sentence is already passed. 
or renounce all hope of pardon !” 
down like rain. 

“ Wed Aminadab, and embrace misery for thy whole life long! 
No, sweetest Mabel, that must never be. I cannot leave thee to 
the destiny with which thou art threatened. Come with me, 
fairest, dearest. The prospects of the cavaliers are brightening. 


A mightier conqueror, death himself, is wrestling with the 


| great warriour, who hath sat so firmly, I had well nigh said so 


worthily, on the English throne. His son cannot fill that seat— 
and then—but even if that hope fail, and we be still poor, my 
Mahbel—”’ 

“IT think not of riches. They are as dust in the balance 


> 


My 
father, Arthur, my poor, poor father 
* Will he be happier, think’st thou, to see thee wretched with 


one whom thou canst not love, and to feel and to know that he 


caused that wretchedness ' Come, sweetest ' The horses wait.’ 


' 


{ 





“ He kissed me to-night, and blessed me ;—laid his hand upon | 


my head and blessed me, Arthur. My dear, dear father! I cannot 
leave him!" And she wrung her hands, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

“ Wilt thou stay to wed Aminadah! 


to thy father, return to kneel together for his blessing 


We shall return, Mabel, 
And he 
has still Kesiah ! Place that litle foot in 
Soh!” 


Here is thy paltrey. 
my hand. 
** My father! my poor father!” 
And so exclaiming she rode away 
. . . . . * * . . 


A twelvemonth had gone by. The summer sun shone once 


more on the fair mansion and the nch woods of Temple Lale- 
ham. ‘The Protector was dead, and Richard Cromwell had 
seemed as well pleased to relinquish the task of sovereignty as 
The kingdom 


after its long unrest was beginning to settle into tranquillity, 


Charles had been to ascend his ancestral throne. 


when, one fine morning, the offending daughter, (now, by the death 


| of stout Sir Philip, Lady Montresor) stood humbly before her 


father’s door. Kesiah received her there with the kiss of sisterly 
affection. 

“* My father! my dear father '"’ said poor Mabel. 

“He is better, much,” replied Kesiah, answering the look 
rather than the word ;—"' greatly better in health, and prepared 
to see you.” 


not steal—hardly to save myself from starving 


| bag 


The sisters sought his room in silence ; and Mabel fell weep- 
ing at his feet, and laid her head upon his knee. 

“Father! dear father!” 

And again she wept. 

Softened by illness, by the sight of his favourite child, and 
above all by her fondness and humility, the old man once again 
laid his trembling hand upon her head. 

Smiling through her tears, she received the benediction in joy- 
ful silence. 

“ Thou hast a son, Mabel. What hast thou called the varlet?” 

“ John Goodwin, dear father !”’ 

“John Goodwin! poor silly wench! and I would not suffer 
Kesiah to name her in my presence! John Goodwin! poor 
wench! poor wench! They tell me, Mabel, that thy husband is 
as silly as thyself; that he hath been striving in the council 
against his own rights, and, contenting himself with winning back 
his estate of Montresor Vale from his old enemy, Holdfast, hath 
caused the mansion and lands of Temple Laleham to abide with 
me. Well! well! thou must dwell there, Mabel, and so must 
he, and the young knave, thy son.” 

“‘ Nay, father, is there not room for you and Kesiah also’ room 
for us all? Let us not be parted again, dear father! never let us 
be parted again !" 

And at Temple Laleham, the reconciled family, father and 
children, roundhead and cavalier, dwelt to a good old age in 
peace and honour. 








TALES OF REAL LIFE. 





DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM.—A FACT. 


TinG-a-ling-ling-ling ! went the little bell on the teacher's 
desk of a village-school one morning, when the studies of the 
earlier part of the day were about half completed. It was well 
understood that this was a command for silence and attention ; 
and when these had been obtained the master spoke. He was a 
low, thick-set man, and his name was Lugare. 

** Boys,” said he, “* I have had a complaint entered, that last 
night some of you were stealing fruit from Mr. Nichols’ garden. | 
rather think I know the thief. ‘Tim Barker, step up here, sir.” 

The one to whom he spoke came forward. He was a slight, 
fair-looking boy, of about fourteen ; and his face had a laughing, 
good-humoured expression, which even the charge now preferred 
against him, and the stern tone and threatening look of the 
teacher, had not entirely dissipated. The countenance of the 
boy, however, was too unearthly fair for health ; it had, notwith- 
standing its fleshy, cheerful look, a singular cast, as if some in- 
ward disease, and that a fearful one, were seated within. As the 
stripling stood before that place of judgment, that place so often 
made the scene of heartless and coarse brutality, of timid, inno- 
cence confused, helpless childhood outraged, and gentle feelings 
crushed—Lugare looked on him with a frown, which plainly told 
that he felt in no very pleasant mood. Happily a worthier and 
more philosophical system is proving to men that schvols can be 
better governed than by lashes, and tears, and sighs. We are 
waxing toward that consummation when one of the old-fashioned 
schoolmasters, with his cow-hide, his birch-rod, and his many in- 
genious methods of child-torture, will be gazed upon as a scorned 
memento of an ignorant, cruel and exploded doctrine. May pro- 
pitious gales speed that day ! 

“Were you by Mr. Nichols’ garden-fence last night?” said 
Lugare. 

* Yes, sir,’ answered the boy; ‘* I was.” 

“ Well, sir, I'm glad to find you so ready with your confession 
And so you thought you could do a little robbing, and enjov your 
self in a manner you ought to be ashamed to own, without being 
punished, did you?” 

* T have not been robbing,” replied the boy quickly. His face 
was suflused, whether with resentment or fright it was difficult 
to tell. “ And I didn’t do any thing last night that I'm ashamed 
to own.” 

* No impudence !’ 
grasped a long and heavy ratan ; ** give me none of your sharp 


, 


exclaimed the teacher, passionately, as he 
speeches, or I'll thrash you till you beg like a dog.” 

The youngster’s face paled a little ; his lip quivered, but he 
did not speak. 

* And pray, sir,’ continued Lugare, as the outward signs of 
wrath disappeared from his features ; * what were you about the 


garden for’ Perhaps you only received the plunder, and had an 


accomplice to do the more dangerous part of the jot)?" 
* | went that way because it is on my road home. I was there 
again afterward to mect an acquaintance ; and—and—but I did 
not go mto the garden, nor take any thfmg away from it. I would 


* You had better have stuck to that last evening. You were 
seen, Tim Barker, to come from under Mr. Nichols’ garden-fence 
a little after nine o'clock, with a bag full of something or other 
over your shoulders. The bag had every appearance of being 
filled with fruit, and this morning the melon-beds are found to 
have been completely cleared. Now, sir, what was there in that 
ae 

Like fire itself glowed the face of the detected lad. He spoke 
not a word. All the school had their eyes directed at him. The 
perspiration ran down his white forehead like rain-drops. 
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“ Speak, sir!” exclaimed Lugare, with a loud strike of his 
ratan on the desk. 

The boy looked as though he would faint. But the unmerciful 
teacher, confident of having brought to light a criminal, and ex- 
ulting in the idea of the severe chastisement he should now be 
justified in inflicting, kept working himself up to a sull greater 
and greater degree of passion. In the meantime the child seemed 
hardly to know what to do with himself. His tongue cleaved to 
the roof of his mouth. Either he was very much frightened, or 
he was actually unwell. 

“Speak, I say!" again thundered Lugare; and his hand, 
grasping his ratan, towered above his head in a very significant 
manner. 

“T hardly can, sir,” said the poor fellow faintly. His voice was 
husky and thick. 
Please to let me go to my seat—I a'nt well.” 

“Oh yes, that’s very likely ;” and Mr. Lugare bulged out his 


| 





“T will tell you some—some other time. | 


nose and cheeks with contempt. ‘ Do you think to make me be- | 


lieve your lies! I’ve found you out, sir, plainly enough ; and I am 
satisfied that you are as precious a little villain as there is in the 
State. But I will postpone settling with you for an hour yet. I 
shall then call you up again; and if you don't tell the whole 
truth then, I will give you something that'll make you remember 
Mr. Nichols’ melons for many a month to come—go to your 


seat.” 
Glad enough of the ungracious permission, and answering not 


a sound, the child crept tremblingly to his bench. He felt very 
strangely, dizzily—more as if he was in a dream than in real life, 
and laying his arms on his desk bowed down his face between 
them. The pupils turned to their accustomed studies, for during 
the reign of Lugare in the village-school, they had been so used 
to scenes of violence and severe chastisement, that such things 
made but little interruption in the tenour of their way. 

Now, while the intervening hour is passing, we will clear up 
the mystery of the bag, and of young Barker's being under the 
garden-fence on the preceding night. The boy's mother was a 
widow, and they both had to live in the very narrowest limits. 
His father had died when he was six years old, and little Tim was 
left, a sickly emaciated infant whom no one expected to live 
many months. To the surprise of all, however, the poor child 
kept alive, and seemed to recover his health, as he certainly did 
his size and good looks. This was owing to the kind oflices of 
an eminent physician, who had a country-seat in the neigh. 
bourhood, and had become interested in the widow's little 
family. Tim, the physician said, might possibly outgrow his 
disease ; but every thing was uncertain. It was a mysterious and 
baffling malady, and it would not be wonderful if he should in 
some moment of apparent health be suddenly taken away. The 
poor widow was at first in a continual state of uneasiness ; but 
several years had now passed, and none of the impending evils 
had fallen upon the boy’s head. His mother seemed to feel 
confident that he would live, and be a help and an honour to her 
old age ; and the two struggled on together, mutually happy in 
each other, and enduring much of poverty and discomfort without 
repining, each for the other's sake. 

Tim's pleasant disposition had made him many friends in the 
village, and among the rest a young farmer named Jones, who 
with his elder brother worked a large farm in the neighbourhood 
on shares. Jones very frequently made Tim a present of a bag 
of potatoes or corn, or some garden vegetables, which he took 


from his own stock ; but as his partner was a parsimonious, high- 


tempered man, and had often said that Tim was an idle fellow, 
and ought not to be helped because he did not work, Jones gene- 
rally made his gifts in such a manner that no one knew any thing 
about them, except himself and the grateful objects of his kind- 
ness. It might be, too, that the widow was loath to have it un- 
derstood by the neighbours that she received food from any one ; 
for there is often an excusable pride in people of her condition, 
which makes them shrink from being considered as objects of 
“charity,” as they would from the severest pain. On the night 
in question Tim had been told that Jones would send them a bag 
of potatoes, and the place at which they were to be waiting for 
him was fixed at Mr. Nichols’ garden-fence. It was this bag that 
Tim had been seen staggering under, and which caused the un- 


lucky boy to be accused and convicted by his teacher as a thief. | 


That teacher was one little fitted for his important and responsi- 
ble office. Hasty to decide and inflexibly severe, he was the ter- 
rour of the little world he ruled so despotically. Punishment he 
seemed to delight in. Knowing little of those sweet fountains 
which in children’s breasts ever open quickly at the call of gen- 
tleness and kind words, he was feared bv all for his sternness and 
loved by none. 
profession. 
The hour of grace had drawn to its close, and the time ap- 
proached at which it was usual for Lugare to give his school a 
jovfully-received dismission. Now and then one of the scholars 
would direct a furtive glance at Tim, sometimes in pity, some- 
times in indifference or inquiry. They knew that he would have 
no mercy shown him, and though most of them loved him, whip- 
ping was too common there to exact much sympathy. Every in- 
quiring glance, however, remained unsatisfied, for at the end of 





casionally with a scowl which seemed to bode vengeance for his || fishes we heard uttering beneath our bark a rumbling noise, the 
sullenness. At length the last class had been heard, and the last || strange sounds of which we discovered to proceed from the white 
lesson recited, and Lugare seated himself behind his desk on the | perch, for, on casting our net from the bow we caught several 


platform, with his longest and stoutest ratan before him. 


| of that species, when the noise ceased for a time. 


*“ Now, Barker,” he said, “* we'll settle that little business “"@ Nature, in her varied arrangements, seems to have felt a par- 


” 


yours. Just step up here. 
Tim did not move. The school-room was as still as the grave. 
Not a sound was to be heard, except occasionally a long-drawn 
breath. 
* Mind me, sir, or it will be the worse for vou 
and take off your jacket !” 
The boy did not stir any more than if he had been of wood 


Step up here, 


Lugare shook with passion. He sat still a minute, as if consider- 
ing the best way to wreak his vengeance. That minute, passed 
in death-bke silence, was a fearful one to some of the children, 


for their faces whitened with fright. It seemed, as it slowly 


|, dropped away, like the minute which precedes the climax of an 


exquisitely performed tragedy, when some mighty master of the 


| histrionic art is treading the stage, and you and the multitude 


around you are waiting, with stretched nerves and suspended 
breath, in expectation of the terrible catastrophe. 

“ Tim is asleep, sir,” at length said one of the boys who sat 
near him. 

Lugare at this intelligence allowed his features to relax from 
their expression of savage anger into a smile, but that smile 
looked more malignant, if possible, than his former scowls. It 
might be that he felt amused at the horrour depicted on the 
faces of those about him; or it might be that he was gloating in 


| pleasure on the way in which he intended to awake the poor little 


| 


il 
| 


| nothing like making the best of a bad case, boys 
| determined not to be worried in his mind about a little flog- 


| sleeper. 


slumberer 


“Asleep, are you, my young genileman !" said he; “let us 
see if we can’t find something to tickle your eyes open. There's 


Tum, here, is 


ging, for the thought of it can't even keep the little scoundrel 
awake.” 

Lugare smiled again as he made the last observation. He 
grasped his ratan firmly and descended from his seat. With light 


| and stealthy steps he crossed the room, and stood by the unlucky 


The boy was still as unconscious of his impending 
punishment as ever. He might be dreaming some golden dream 
of youth and pleasure ; perhaps he was far away in the world of 
fancy, seeing scenes and feeling delights which cold reality never 


| can bestow. Lugare lifted his ratan high over his head, and with 


the true and expert aim which he had acquired by long practice, 
brought it down on Tim's back with a force and whacking sound, 
which seemed sufficient to awake a freezing man in his last 


' lethargy. Quick and fast, blow followed blow. Without waiting 
=) 5 


to see the effect of the first cut, the brutal wretch plied his in- 
strument of torture first on one side of the boy's back and then 
on the other, and only stopped at the end of two or three minutes 
from very weariness. But still Tim showed no signs of motion ; 
and as Lugare, provoked at his torpidity, jerked away one of the 
child’s arms, on which he had been leaning over on the desk, his 
head dropped down on the board with a dull sound, and his face 
lay turned up and exposed to view. When Lugare saw it he 
stood like one transfixed by a basilisk. 
to a leaden whiteness ; the ratan dropped from his grasp ; and his 
eyes, stretched wide open, glared as at some monstrous spectacle 


His countenance turned 


of horrour and death. The sweat started in great globules seem- 


ingly from every pore in his face ; his skinny lips contracted and 


| showed his teeth ; and when he at length stretched forth his arm, 


and with the end of one of his fingers touched the clild’s cheek, 
each limb quivered like the tongue of a snake, and his strength 
seemed as though it would momentarily fail him. The boy was 
dead. He had probably been so for some time, for his eyes were 
turned up and his body was quite cold. ‘The widow was now 
childless too. Death was in the school-room, and Lugare had 


been flogging a corpse !—Democratic Review. 
gging 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 
INDIAN SUMMER AND THE OHIO. 
It was in the month of October. The autumnal tints already 


decorated the shores of that queen of rivers, the Ohio. Every 


| tree was hung with long and flowing festoons of diflerent species 


| of vines, many loaded with clustered fruits of varied brilliancy, 


I would that he were an isolated instance in his | 


their rich bronzed carmine mingling beautifully with the yellow 
foliage which now predominated over the yet green leaves, re- 
flecting more lively tints from the clear stream than ever land- 
scape painter portrayed or poet imagined 

The days were yet warm. The sun had assumed the rich and 
glowing kue which at that season produces the singular pheno- 


| menon called there the * Indian Summer.”’ The moon had rather 


| 


the hour Tim remained with his face completely hidden, and his | 


head bowed bowed in his arms, precisely as he had leaned him- 
self when he first went to his seat. Lugare looked at the boy oc- 


passed the meridian of her grandeur. We glided down the river 
meeting no other ripple of the water than that formed by the pro- 
pulsion of our boat. Leisurely we moved along, gazing all day 
on the grandeur and beauty of the wild scenery around us 

Now and then a large cat-fish rose to the surface of the water 
in pursuit of a shoal of fry, which, starting simultaneously from 
the liquid element, like s many silvery arrows, produced a shower 
of light, while the pursuer, with open jaws, seized the stragglers, 


and, with a shake of his tail disappeared from our view. Cther 


As the traveller as- 


tality towards this portion of our country. 
cends or descends the Ohio he cannot help remarking that al- 
ternately, nearly the whole length of the river, the margin on one 
side is bounded by lofty hills and a rolling surface, while on the 
other, extensive plains of the richest alluvial land are seen as far as 


the eye can command the view. Islands of varied sizes and form 


rise here and there from the bosom of the water, and the winding 
course of the stream frequently brings you to places where the 
| idea of being on a river of great length changes to that of float- 


Some of these islands are of 


considerable size and value ; while others, small and insignificant, 


ing on a lake of moderate extent 


i] seem as if intended for contrast, and as serving to enhance the 
general interest of the scenery. These little islands are frequently 
overflowed during great freshets or floods, and receive at then 

|, heads prodigious heaps of drifted timber. We foresaw with great 
concern the alterations that cultivation would scon produce along 
those delightful banks 

As night came, sinking in darkness the broader portions of the 
river, our minds became affected by strong emotions, and wan- 
dered far beyond the present moments. The tinkling of bells told 
us that the cattle which bore them were gently roving from val 

| lev to valley in search of food, or returning to their distant 
homes. The hooting of the great owl, or the maffled noise of its 
wings as it sailed smoothly over the stream, were matters of in- 
terest to us; so was the sound of the boatman’s horn as it came 

|} winding more and mere softly from afar. When daylight return- 
ed, many songsters burst forth with echoing notes, more and more 
|| me llow to the listening ear. Here and there the lonely cabin of 
|] a squatter struck the eve, giving note of commencing civdlization 
| The crossing of the stream by a deer foretold how soon the hills 

! would be covered with snow 

| Many sluggish flat-boats we overtook and passed ; some laden 

|| with produce from the different head-waters of the small rivers 

that pour their tributary streams into the Ohio; others, of less 

\| dimensions, crowded with emigrants from distant parts in search 

of a new home. Purer pleasures I never felt; nor have you, 

, reader, I ween, unless, indeed, you have felt the like, and in such 

company. 

| The margins of the shores and of the river were at this sea- 

A wild turkey, a grouse, ora 


son amply supplied with game 


a blue-winged teal could be procured in a few moments; and we 
| fared well; for, whenever we pleased, we landed, struck up a fire, 
| and provided as we were with the necessary utensils, procured a 

|| good repast 

1} 


When I think of these times, and call back to my mind the 
grandeur and beauty of those almost uninhabited shores; when 


] picture to myself the dense and lofty sammits of the forest, 


1} 
| 
| 
| that every where spread along the hills, and overhung the mar 
gins of the stream, unmolested by the axe of the settler; when 
I know how dearly purchased the safe navigation of that river 
| has been by the blood of many worthy Virginians ; when I see 
| that no longer any aborigines are to be found there, and that the 
| vast herd of elks, deer, and buffaloes, which once pastured on 
these hills and in these valleys, making for themselves great 
| roads to the several salt-springs, have ceased to exist; when I 
reflect that all this grand portion of our Union, instead of being 
ina state of nature, is now more or less covered with villages, 
farms, and towns, where the din of hammers and machinery is 
i] constantly heard ; that the woods are fast disappearing under the 
| axe by day, and the fire by night; that hundreds of steamboats 
| are gliding to and fro over the whole length of the majestic 
}| river, and foreing commerce to take root and to prosper at every 
| spot; when I see the surplus population of Europe coming to as- 
sist in the destruction of the forest, and transplanting civilization 
nto its darkest recesses ; when I remember that these extraord) 
nary changes have all taken place in the short period of twenty 
years, | pause, wonder, and, although I know all to be fact, can 
scareely beleve its reality 


Whether these changes are for the best or for the worse, | 


shall not pretend to say; but in whatever way my conclusions 


| may incline, I feel with regret that there are no record, no satis- 


tot ; 


factory account of the state of that portion of the country from 


the time when our people first settled in it. This has not been 


because no one in America ts able to accomplish such an under- 
taking. Our Irvings and our Coopers have proved themselves 


fully competent for the task. It has more probably been because 
the changes have suceceded each other with such rapidity as al- 
most to rival the movements of their pen. However, it is not too 
late yet; and I sincerely hope that ether or both of them will 


generations to come with those delightful 


ere long furnish the 
descriptions which they are so well qualified to give, of the ori- 
nal state of the country that has been so rapidly forced to change 
her form and attire unde r the influence ot increasing population 
Yes, | hope to read, ere I close my earthly career, accounts from 
those de lightfal writers of the progress of civilization im our weat- 
They will speak of the Clarks, the Croghans, the 


They will ana- 


ern country 
Boons, and many other men of great enterprise 
lyze, as it were, into each component part, the country as it once 
existed, and will render the picture, as it ought to be, immortal 
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WRITTEN ON THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


‘To raise our souls from transitory things 
Forth let us roam upon this earthly ball, 
And bend, in holy eestacies entranced, 


Before that God who us and all created. 


Hallelujah! when th’ Almighty hand 

Sent forth the vaster planets ; when the light 
Blazed forth in streaming brightness; when the 
And moon, and stars their floods of radiance poured, 
Then by his power was earth from nothing made. 
What are the countless crowds, the myriads all, 
And what are we 


sun, 


That tread it or have trod ? 
But specks upon the face of that same earth, 
Which is in space but as a drop in ocean! 

Highest ! we are more 


than constellations more. 


Hosannah to the 
Than floods of ligit, 


Say, flutt'ring beetle ! tender child of spring, 
Expanding in the sun thy wings of gold, 

Say, art thou but as moulded dust? Art thou 
Created for a day? Or shalt thou e’er 

(Thy brief ephemeral existence o'er) 

KLesume thy being or new being have, 

As wills th’ Almighty Father? 

thine alone it is to solve 

thou who canst safely guide 
eatures, 


Jehovah ! 
Hach rising doubt ; 
Through death’s dark vale thy sinful, erring er 
Kuowest what best our finite minds may bear. 
Haply shall we in thy good time discover 
It this poor gilded worm a soul possess. 


But gaze with awe upon the face of nature ; 
View all around—'tis wonder—'tis omnipotence ! 
Think upon Him who called it into idea 

And raise your voices to the Lord of life, 
While tears of rapture from your eyelids flow. 
The summer breeze, that o'er my glowing cheek 
A moment since in balmy freshness waved, 
Now scarcely seems to breathe. 
Is hu 


In masses piled majestically, clothe 


In dead repose 


sh’d the sultry morn, while clouds on clouds, 


With purple canopy the vault of heaven! 
Art thou offended, Father of mankind, 

That deepening midnight thus unveils thy face ? 
Ah, no! 
Commissioned, o’er the dry and parching land, 
And fields of 
The soft-reviving rain 


with blessings great to earth it comes 


early-springing corn, to shed 


The lowering clouds a deeper purple wear, 
And all around ts still: a tremour thrills 
Through all creation ; e’en the conscious brute 
Acknowle dae s the presence of his God. 

The flash 

The thunder of his voice,— 


See ye the signals of his mareh ? 
Wide-streaming round ! 
Jehovah's thunder, hear ye! The dread peal, 

That bursting seems the conclave arch to rend? 


Hark ! 


The forest smites' 


how the whirlwind, leader of the storm, 
And see, the turbid stream 
Is lash’d into one sheet of snow-white foam ! 


Lord God of heaven! compassionate and kind! 


Thou power supreme, oh look with mercy down ! 


The wind is lull’d, and o'er the thirsty ground 
The clouds unload the blessings they contained ; 
In streams the plenteous mur of of rain descend, 
And earth exulting drains the welcome draught 
teous mission o'er, 


And now the clouds, their boun 


Sail slowly on and leave the heavens serene ; 
And through the sky from east to west extends 


Jehovah's bow, the promised sign of peace 


Oh, then, united let our voices rise, 


glorious name for evermore 


To praise his ¢ 





ORIGINAL POREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY IN SWITZERLAND 

September 9th.— Rose early and walked to the cathedral, which 
is very much admired. It is perhaps more curious, but, in my 
poor opinion, infinitely less beautiful than that ef Strasburgh. It 
is built of red freestone ; the windows are of superb stained glass 


Our cicerone spoke English with a barbarous accent, from whence 


we inferred that he had never been in the habit of hearing it 
spoken, but had learned it altogether from books. He offered us 
{ storm in the Black 


cathedra!, written 


a ridiculous poem, entitled 


with a description of the by himself 


return to the cathedral, which contains a nativity, said to be by 


Holbein. Be that as it may, I found the figures and drapery very 
stiff, but the Virgin's face, with the suft moonlight falling on it, 
The altars are all very rich in their ornaments 


Mass was said while we were there 


IS Exquisite. 
the men were seated on one 
side and the women on the other; all appeared to pay the most 


! 
| 


| Lord's supper, the figures being as large as life. 


| 
} 
' 


por attention to the service. On one side of the church is a 
small chapel, which contains a very fine piece of sculpture—the 
I confess I 
have no dislike to seeing the interiour of a church ornamented 
with a fine painting or statue, but I cannot become accustomed 
to these little figures, or rather dolls, tricked out in faded finery, 
and intended to represent the Virgin Mary. 
Opposite the cathedral is the town-house, an odd-looking 
The market is held on the square 
We bought there some of the 


Gothic building of red stone. 
between these ancient edifices 


|, largest and sweetest grapes I have ever tasted. 


| 


| 
} rushing noise caused by the fall of the Rhine. 
| 
| 
| 


Freyburgh is a handsome town. We noticed several fountains 
ornamented with curious old stone statues as we drove out of it. 
For some minutes before we arrived at Neuhausen we heard the 
Having examined 
our rooms at the inn where we intended to pass the night, (and 
here I should not omit to mention that the sheets of our beds were 
trimmed with lace, not of the finest sort, as may be supposed,) we 


|! descended to the eating-room, where we took our tea and then 


| 
} 


\ 

I 

I! 

!) the moonlight. 
' 

| 





| 


' 


| 


| 
| 





ie 
| 


i 
J 
| 


Forest, together j 
But to | 


| 


} 
1] 
! 


' 
| 
| 


proceeded to the falls, accompanied by a guide. Although it 
was a moonlight night, the path which leads to the falls was so 
shaded by trees, and the ground so uneven, that we were very g!ad 
to have some one to show us the way. After ten minutes’ walk we 
reached a low stone wall, at the foot of which flows the Rhine. 
From thence we beheld the fall in profile, rushing and foaming in 
Above it, and directly opposite us, rose the castle 
of Lauffen, a rather picturesque-looking building of gray stone. 
The other 
thought when, on the ensuing morning, we came to view the falls 
by t The 
stiff, ungraceful-looking vines, but two feet high, with which the 
surrounding hills are clothed ; and the ugly little village of Neu- 
hausen, with its dingy walls, do not add to the beauty of the land- 


objects around us appeared but indistinctly, and we 


he bright sunlight, that this was not to be regretted 


scape. Just below the castle of Lauffen is a small platform, from 
whence the view of the falls is said to be more striking than from 
There you are so near the water that 
We walked by the shore 


the spot where we stood. 
the spray often wets your garments. 
until we came to a house directly opposite the centre of the 
falls: we entered it to see a Camera Obscura, and to purchase 
some of the diamonds found in the Rhine. The water near the 
shore is remarkably clear, and of a most beautiful bluish green 
We left Neuhausen at 9 o'clock and soon after arrived at Schaff- 
hausen, the capital of the canton of that name. It is built on a 
hill on the left bank of the Rhine. The exteriour of almost all 
the houses there were once painted in 
“he road from S« 


fresco ; some vestiges of 


these paintings still remain. ‘T shaffhausen to 


Constance is very agreeable ; we passed the fortress of Hohen- 


twiel, situated on a barren, conical mountain. It was first forti- 
fied by the Romans, and served for centuries as a state prison. 
| In 1800, being defended a handful of 


rendered to a party of French troops commanded by general 


by but invalids, it sur- 
Vandamme. 

We arrived at Constance at five in the afternoon. Although 
this city is situated on the left or Swiss side of the lake, from 
which it takes its name, it belongs to the grand-duchy of Baden. 
It is built at that point where the lake, which is but an enlarge- 


ment of the Rhine, is narrowest, and 1s connected with the grand- 


duchy of Baden by a wooden bridge, covered, like most bridges 
} 


! 
| 


| 


| 


to protect it from wind and weather. Constance 
The Romans 
Ale- 
two 


in Switzerland, 
is a Verv ancient, and was once avery powerful city. 
*hlorus, 


under Constantius ( built a castle here to keep the 


ebrated Council which deposed 


manni in check, and the cel 
popes, and condemned John Huss and Jerome of Prague to death, 
was held here. But of the former splendour of this city no traces 
There is not a carriage to be seen in the streets, and 


The 


inhabitants seems to be to walk down to the dock in the evening 


remain 


hardly any well-dressed persons chief amusement of the 


to witness the arrival of the steamer that makes the tour of the 


Upper Lake. The first steam-vessel built in Swizerland was 
PI 


launched from the dock-vyard of Constance in 1817 
excellent 


We went to the Hotel de lAigle, where we got an 
= s 


dinner, after dng. we walked to the Aaufhaus. This is an an- 


containing the hall in which the Council 


room are hung shields, on which are 





q gee bul ling, was 


t 

he All around this great 
inscribed the names of various princes who have visited i A 
wooden partition divides off one end of the hall, and here se oe 


curious things were shown us by a garrulous old antiquary who 


spends his days here, deeply engaged in his favourite pursuits at 


a table covered with minerals and curiosities. We purchased 


| 


some of the diamonds found in the Rhine for a mere trifle 

The Council of Constance was convoked by Sigismund, empe- 
rour of Germany, in order to remedy the abuses of the church, 
and put an end to the schism occasioned by the election of three 
rival popes. The Council deposed one of these popes, obtained 


the voluntary resignation of a second, and, regardless of the pro- 
testations of the third, caused another to be elected under the 
name of Martin V. The first act of the new pontiff was to dis- 
solve the Council and defer the reform of the abuses of the church 
ten vears longer 

ice was not dissolved be- 
ohn Huss, 


rom the er npe- 


Unfortunately, the Council ef Constar 
fore it had condemned to death Jerome of Prague and J 
although the latter had received a safe conduct f 
rv these 


Pra gue 


rour. The courage and the greatness of soul displayed t 


men deserve always to live in history. It was Jerome of 


|| 


| 





1 
1] 


| 
} 


i! 
} 


} 
} 
| 
' 


E 
| 
| 


who said to the executioner who ' was about lighting the fire be- 
hind him, “ You may light it before me; if I had feared the fire, 
I should not now be here.” The little antiquarian showed us the 
iron door of the dungeon occupied by Huss on the island of Rei- 
chenau, which is said to have been very small, and so low that 
he could barely stand upright in it. We saw, too, a curious boy 
of wood, beautifully carved and gilded, which was used at the 
election of the pope, which took place here 1417, as well as the 
arm-chairs, said to have been used by the pope and the emperour 
Sigismund at the sittings of the Council 

Opposite the old man’s accustomed seat are placed three 
waxen images as large as life, representing Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, and a Dominican, who tried in vain to convert these two 
noble-minded men. Some will laugh, perhaps, when I confess 
that I wondered at the antiquary’s nerves when I thought of his 
sitting alone at nightfall before these dismal figures, and amidst 
the records of so many scenes of violence and cruelty. 

The old man spoke with great indignation of the falsehoods 
told by so many travellers in their works on Switzerland, and, 
without knowing that we were Americans, (so that we could 
not suspect him of a wish to make himself agreeable to us by 
blathering a countryman,) he told us he considered Cooper's as 
the best work on Switzerland which had ever been published. 

And here I must say a few words on the different books we 
have been reading previous to visiting Switzerland. In the first 
place Simond's tour and history of this country, which, although 
very dry reading, is generally admitted to be minutely correct 


Secondly : Dumas’ Impressions de voyage 


and very instructive. 
which is in all respects the very opposite of the work I have just 
mentioned. It contains the most lively and interesting picture 
of Switzerland and many amusing anecdotes, some of which are, 
I am told, the offspring of this clever writer's inventive fancy 
Thirdly : Buchon’s courses en 
de Bade, a book which, although not so descriptive as most of its 


Suisse et dans le grand-duche 
kind, contains some valuable information on the political state of 
these countries, on their public libraries, ete. Fourthly : Political 
and military considerations on Switzerland, by Napoleon Louis, 
son of the ex-king of Holland. From this pamphlet I give the 
fullowing extract : 

** Previous to the revolution of 1789 






Switzerland, as we are 
informed by the authors of that day, was more oppressed by the 
aristocracy than other nations who lived under a monarchical 
form of government. Exclusive privileges and abuses of power 
There were sovereign cantons and 
The 
subject lands were governed by bailiffs, (Land-vogt,) whose power 
In 1798, the French on entering the Hel- 
and 


formed a single central - er similar to that of France. There is 


were at their utmost height. 


subject cantons ; ruling towns and subordinate rural districts. 





was entirely arbitrary 


vetian territory destroyed all the cantonal sovereignties, 


no doubt that the French brought into Switzerland with the evils 


of war, maxims and changes which were destined one day to re- 


constitute that country and re-invigorate its strength ; but mo- 


mentary evils had so exasperated the population, that they pre- 
ferred their former imperfect political institutions to a liberty 
which presented itself under the hideous forms of violence and 


arbitrary measures. To us, children of the revolution, it seems 


astonishing to see Switzerland, although a republic, like other 


nations, still having a yoke to be shaken off and new rights to be 


acquired. This is because, in fact, the mere word republic is not 


a designation of principles ; it is only a form of government. It 
is not a principle, because it does not always secure liberty and 


equality. Republic, in the general acceptation of the word, 


Do we not know that 


blics the Le ople have been subjected 


merely signifies the government of many 


heretofore in almost all rey 
to a tyrannical aristocrac am to revolting exclusive privileges! 
' 


Rome, with a government like that of England, had an enlight- 


ened aristocracy ; but it enriched the people of the privileged city 
with the spoils and the rights of which it deprived other nations 
In Italy the republ cs were despotic The 

democratic republic may be 


the best of governments, so a tyrannical republic 


laws of Venice were 


written in blood; and, as a wise an 





is the worst oi 


all, inasmuch as it Is easier to free oneself from the yoke of one 


than from the yoke of many 


1801, amidst so many important events, Napoleon, at that 


isul, was the only one who thought of Switzer! 


; 


time first cor 





ie guardians of the Alps should settle their own 
nd in th 
them 


He wished that tl 


internal government, » treaty of Luneville, concluded in 


1801, 


rovernment 





t ‘of giring C 


But 


seeking 


he ensured to themseires ¢ 
} Md 


shou 


the righ 


; A ’ , 
which Lest suit them all the cantous 


were in a state O! great agitation, some to preserve their 


on eaisted 





feudal privileges, others to acquire civil liberty. Un 
interests and privileges were throus 


powerful than the gene ral interest and civil e 


nowhere ; local 





) lee 
juality 
in fine ~co ild not terminate their own disserx sions; they were Irc- 


duced to the cruel necessity of having recourse to a foreign inter- 
vention. The people are now, fortunately, more enlightened ; 


they know that they cannot confide to any one the care of scttling 


ht find 





lint 


masters wul t 





their affairs; and that besides they mi 


Within five years 


mediators. the Swiss had tried five or six con- 


titutions. Amidst all these str les, aristrocratic 


prine ple s 
Y Wadoosina t re- 
quested the mediation of Napoleon. He promised it them, and ad- 


* You have disputed during three 


were making great progress governmen 


dressed them im these words : 


years without coming to any conc a ision. If you are left to your- 

















ot 


It 


d, 
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selves you will continue to dispute for three years longer. Be- 
sides, your history proves that it has ever been impossible to ter- 
minate your internal dissensions except by the intervention of 
France. I had resolved to have nothing more to do with your 
concerns, it is true, but I now change my resolution. I will be 
the mediator of your differences ; but my mediation shall be effi- 
cacious, and worthy ef the great nation in whose name I speak.’ 
At the voice of the chief of the French and Cisalpine republics, 
the arms fell from the hands of the belligerent parties, and from 
every part of Switzerland deputies set out for Paris, where they 


were to frame a constitution under the auspices of France. Na- 
poleon discussed the interests of each canton separately, and told 
them that nature had made their state a federative state ; that to 
attempt to contend with her would be useless ; that he wished 
the most pure democracy for the smaller cantons. ‘ You desire 
to destroy the popular assemblies,’ (Landsgemeinden,) said he, 
‘but then it is useless to talk of democracy. It is this kind of 
government which distinguishes you. Think of the importance 
of having characteristic features. It is this which enables you to 
keep yourselves distinct from other states.” He desired that the 
elections should be immediate and not exercised by electoral 
bodies. The grabeau, which is the right exercised by the electors 
against their delegates or the agents named by them, seemed to 
him necessary, but only for these agents who held-their places 
for life. At length the act of mediation was signed ; it brought 
Switzerland, besides the pacification of her internal disturbances, 
great advantages. It guaranteed the sovereignty of the people ; it 
abolished all precedence of one canton over an other ; there were 
no longer any subjects in Switzerland, all were citizens. The 
act of mediation was thus a blessing to Switzerland, because it 
healed her wounds and ensured her liberties. 

“ Until 1814 Switzerland enjoyed perfect tranquillity ; she was 
happy in the French alliance; she furnished us regiments who 
obtained their share of glory in the ranks of the grand armée; 
but the reverses of Napoleon awakened every where the old pre- 
tensions of the aristocratic party ; and Switzerland, deceived by 
the chiefs of that party, threw herself at the feet of the allied 
sovereigns, to whom she opened her.gates. As the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine abandoned its protector, so Switzerland aban- 
doned her mediator, and the cohorts of the north passed triamph- 
antly near the battle-fields of Sempach and of Morgarten. The 
trace left by their passage was the violation of the liberties Na- 
poleon had ensured to Switzerland. The aristocracy obtained 
the upper hand in the great cantons, the people lost their rights, 
and the union was weakened. It was in the name of liberty that 
the allied sovercigns dethroned Napoleon ; but their victory was 
not the less the triumph of the aristocratic system over the de:mo- 
cratic party ; of legitimacy over the sovereignty of the people ; 
of exclusive privileges and of oppression over equality and 
independence. 

“ At the end of fifteen years, France in 1839 remembered what 
she had lost, and what she had still to win. She rose, and her 
resurrection awakened other nations. The sons of Tell had rights 
toclaim. They said within themselves: The Swiss confederation 
isarepublic; but it is not free; it seems to govern itself, bui it 
is the spirit of the holy alliance by which it is guided. The elec- 
tions are not general ; we cannot freely express our thoughts in 
writing ; there is no publicity guaranteed in the courts of jus- 
tice, in the deliberations of the diet, or in those of the legislative 
councils; it forms but one state, yet each canton is a separate 
people which tends daily to separate more from the great family ; 
it would wish to maintain its independence were it attacked, but 
its army, by its defective organization, has no rallying pot, no 
chiefs with whom it is acquainted 


assemble the children of one 


; no banner under which to 
common country. ' 
“The Swiss determined to correct all these abuses; they 
overthrew in 1830 and 183] all that umpeded their progress, and 
with the firmness 


we now see them re-constituting themselves 


and perseverance that belong to a free people 


- -two cantons. It is almost impossil le to 


ti 


There are twenty 
the constitution of each; there are 
all the 


h this power is differently 


make an exact analysis of 





er. In almost 





scarcely two governed in the same 


people has no sovereign power ; in ea¢ 


exercised. In the great cantons the government is confided to 


one or two magistrates, called Jandamman or burghermaster. He 
forms, with the little council over which he presides, the execu- 
tive authority. 


* connec! 


‘The great council, W ! 


hich names the little council, is the de- 


is elected, exce 


The 


erative assembly; it t at Geneva, directly by 


he people of each canton. creat council imposes the taxes, 





overlooks the administration of the canton ; reviews the decrees of || 
the diet, and names the depmties 
“ , ’ , ’ 
In the small cantons, the Landsgemeinden are still in exist- | 
ence. Once a vear, or once In two vears, according to the can- 


yn, all the men, from the age of sixteen, assemble in a great 
The 


elevated platform ; fre 


plain landamman and his counsellors are placed on an 
mm thence they address the people, who 
answer in the affirmative or negative raising their hands ‘he 


majority always decides the question. In some cantons they are 


armed, but yet they never fight. They approve or reject the pro- 


ects for laws; they name the landammans and their other of- 
feers; they name the deputies to the diet; decide upon al- 


This was written ia 1233. 


|| liances; make peace or declare war. Generally speaking, in 
| Switzerland you find the abuses of a system opposite to those of 
monarchical states ; for example, the civil officers in Switzerland 


are changed so often that they have hardly the time requisite for | 


becoming well acquainted with the duties of their offices 
“Every canton of Switzerland has a separate code of laws ; 
some cantons, indeed, have none; in these custom or usage 
Who could believe that there are some 
in which 


takes the place of law 
cantons in which the criminal code is still barbarous ; 
a confession is extorted from the mouth of the accused by 
means of torture ; where the violation of the rights of property is 
punished by death? As to the jury, it does not exist 

Every canton sends to the diet fro deputies, but has but one 
vote. There are three towns in which the diet sits alternately for 


the space of two years These are Zurich, Berne, and Lucerne.” 


THE LOVER STUDENT. 


Wirn a burning brow and a wearv limb, 
From the parting glance of day, 
' The student sits in his study dim 
Till the east with dawn is gray 
But what are these musty tomes to him! 
His spirit is far away ! 


He seeks in fancy the halls of light, 
Where the lady leads the dance, 

Where the festal bowers are gleaming bright, 
Lit up by her sunny glance ; 

And he thinks of her the live-long night— 
She thinking of him—perchance ! 


Yet many a gallant knight is by, 
of > _o 
oO ¢ a gushing tc . 
To dwell on each gushing tone 
To drink the smile of that love-lit eye, 





| > 

| Which should beam on him alone ; 

| To woo, with the vow, the glance, and s: 
The heart that he claims his own. 

‘ 

' The student bends o’er the snowy page, 


And he grasps his well-worn pen, 
! That he may write him a lesson sage 
To read to the sons of men ; 
But softer lessons his thoughts engage, 
And he flings it down again ! 


In vain his spirit would now recur 
To his little study dim, 

In vain the notes of the vesper stir 
In the cloister cold and grim ; 

Through the live-long night he thinks of her— 
Does his lady think of him! 


The stndent’s orisons must arise 
At the v« sper's solemn pe al, 

So he gazeth up to the tranquil skies, 
Which no angel forms reveal ; 

But an earthly seraph's laughing eves 
"Mid his whispered prayers will steal. 


Then up he looks to the clear, cold moon, 
But no caim to him she brings ; 

His troubled spirit is out of tune, 
And loosened its countless strings, 

Yet, m the quiet of might's still noon, 
To his lady-love he sings 


Thou in thy bower, 
And I 
Divided must dwell; 
Yet we are united, 
hough forms are apart, 
For love's vow plighted 
Hath bound us im heart 


Mnmy eeil, 


each festive hour 


Proud sons of fashion 
Now murmur to thee 

Accents of passion— 
All treas 


Others are 


mtome 
razing 


On that glar 





Others are praisi 


Are their words lke mine 


Heed not the wooer 
With soft 
fine 
Thou know’ 
To him t 1 hast spoken 
Words not lig tly told, 
His heart would be 
If thine should grow cold ! 


vows expressed, 





eart beats truer— 





st in whose breast ; 
broken 


1 tly glimmer 
And fade into day ; 


This taper burns dimmer 


The stars far 





With vanishing ray ; 
Oh! never thus fading 
May fortune grow pale, 


' 
mds shadins— 


With sorrow c 





Or plighted faith fail! 
Hush, my wild numbers ! 

Dawn breaketh above— 
Soft be thy slumbers, 

Adieu to thee, love 
Sad vigils keeping, 

! think upon thee, 
And dream of thee, sleeping, 

My own Melarue 


NAUTICAL SKETCHES, 


| cuitieiesemnemae 


| ‘Tne following 1s a leaf from Captain Marryat’s tale of “ Poor 


Jack.” It is the best thing in the book. 
| OLD DUTY AND FISHING JACK. 


“No, my man, you must not fish without permission, and that 
[ never give in harbour. If 1 catch you fishing again you get two 
dozen at the gun ; recollect that. You have got your duty to do, 


and so I have got mine 


Jack could not give up the habit, so he used to fish at night, and 
all night long, out of the fore chains; but it so happened that the 
ship's corporal caught Jack in the middle watch, and reports him 


to the first leutenant 
* So vou've been fishing again, sir,” says Old Duty 

i} * No, sir,” replied Jack, “ not fishing—only laying night-lines.” 

| “Oh! that’s it,” 


night-lines! Pray, what's the difference *” 


replied the first lieutenant; “only laying 


* Please, sir,’ said Jack, touching his hat, “the difference 
is————-that it's not the same thing.” 


* Well, sir, I 


see but one difference, and I'll meet it ac- 
cordingly 
The boys’ heads and ears having been pulled about and ex- 
amined by the master-at-arms, they were dismissed ; and Jack 
thought that he had got off—but he was mistaken 
fter the hammocks had been piped down and it was dark, the 
hoys were ordered up by the master-at-arms ; Jack was seized to 
the gun, and had his two dozen 


* There, sir,” said Old Duty, as they cast the seizing off, “ if 


fishing at night is not fishing, punishment at might is not punish- 


Now we're quits.” 


ment 


I don't think that Jack perceived any more difference in the 


two dozen at night-time th 


ithe first heutenant did between day 


and night fishing ; however, Jack did not fish for some time after- 


| ward. But it so happened that the first lieutenant was asked on 
'| shore to dine with the port-admiral ; and, although he seldom left 
the ship, he could not refuse such a ¢ ompliment and so he went. 


As soon as it was dark, Jack thought his absence too good an op- 
to have a fish, so he nto the mizzen chains 


Well, he fished (but I don't 


portunity not 


and drops his line know whether 


he caught any) tll the boat was hailed in which the first leu- 


tenant was coming on hoard, and Jack thought it 
haul in his Ime, but 


| Jack, who knew ther 


then time to 


, just at that moment there was a jerk, and 


was a fish at the bait, could not for the life 


of him pull up his line—for you see he was a fisherman, heart 


and soul; so Jack trusted to Providence, and the first heutenant’s 
on deck 
Now, you see, the sh p was Iving at the time 


against the 


going down below as soon as he came 
‘cross the tide, 
current, the starboard side (bemg 
yard as to the tide) had 


and Jack made sure 


the wind blowing 
to leeward, as to the wind, but to wine 
r the 


itenant would pull to that side, bat he was mis 


been cleared away and manned f boat, 


that the first le 


taken. Whether it was that the first heutenant wished to have 


a look round the sh p or not, J Ju tac. dts, Gat he pulled across 


the bows, an@ » 1 wae stern, passing the larboard side ; 


as he passed vrur k under the lee of the dead-eyes and lan 


yards, hoping li 


not be seen; but the first heutenant hav 
ing the clea horizon or the other side, perceived the line, which 
} Jack had half hauled up, wad baving an eye hke a cat, makes out 


Jack also 


} *I see vou, sir—I see you, Mr. Jory +, ishing agam Very 
| weil, ¢ the first lheutenant, from the stert, vets of the boat, 
jas he passed by. ‘ You've got your duty to do, and I've pot 
| mine 
* That s good as two dozen to-morrow morning at muster,” 
thought Jack, who cursed | luck, and im a very melancholy 
m 1 he ran to haul up his ne, whi ! 5 s00n As he had been 
discovered, be had let go down to the bottom again 
} Now it so happened that as Old Duty went up the other side 
his foot slipped ; and, how it was I can’t tell, for they say he 
| wasn't the least grogey, but down he fell between the boat's gun- 
nel 1 the ship's side, pust Lh a deep-sea lead, and disappe ared 
1 ¢ being so few hands on dec there was not much of a bustle ; 
there was a dive or two n with the boat-hook, but all in vai. 
Old Duty was go 
In the meantime Jack, on the other side, was slowly hauling 
up his line; but he 1 not t it way up when he felt a 





heavy strain, and he t it that a large ¢ er-eel had followed 





the bait up, as they do sometimes, and he hauled with all his 
might. At last who should he bring to the surface of the water 
but Old Duty, who had been sucked under the ship's bottom by 
the tide, and had been hooked by Jack as he was pulling up 
When Jac! was the first licutenant, as he told me, his first 
idea was to let down again; but that wae only for a moment 

The words of first lieutenant still rang in his ears, “ You've 
prot y d » yand T's rot mine and Jack did his duty 

He rs out that he had « ght Old Duty, and the boat shifted 
round and took him on board. The old fellow was quite sense 

less ;—but, as he had been but a short time in the water, he was 
ut to bed and resuscitated by the surgeon. The next morning he 
was all as if nothing had happ ned, walking the deck with his 
right hand in his breast and his spy-gla der lia left arm, as 
nsval 
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———— 
When the boys were all mustered next morning, toeing a line 


and holding out their paws, the first lieutenant turns round and || prove its non-existence ; nor indeed can any word be properly ob- 
solete in writing, provided its sense be perspicuous, and its forma- 
|| tion analogical. 


says— 
- Jarvis, you were fishing last night against my orders.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Jarvis, ‘ and I catched a first lieutenant ;” for 
Jack had a good deal of fun in him. 
Yes, sir, and queer fishes they are sometimes,” replied Old 
Duty ; “but you forgot that you have also catched two dozen.” 
Well, as you may suppose, there were many of us looking 


abaft, just to sce what would take place, and were not a little 


astonished at the idea of his rewarding Jack with two dozen for 
saving his life , however, of course, we were mum. Jack was 
tied up, and the first lieutenant whispered a word into the ear of 
the master-at-arms, who again whispered to Williams, the boat- 
swain’s mate ; and the effect of that whisper was that the cat was 


{| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


{| 
} 
| 
1} 
} 


} 
| 
| 
1} 


laid on so lightly that Jack hardly felt it—so lightly, indeed, that || 


the first lieutenant walked away aft, that he might not appear to 
be a party in the concern ; and Jack was cast off without having 
a tear in either eye, when Old Duty went uy to him. 

“ You fished last night against my orders, and therefore you 
have received your punishment. You saved my life last night, 
and therefore it is my duty to reward you. I could not let you 
off this punishment, as it would be making the king pay for me, 
instead of my paying you myself. I’m not a rich man, but here’s 
ten guineas for your purse, aud here's my gold watch. Spend 
the first usefullv, and keep the other; and observe, Jack Jervis, 
if ever you are again caught fishing in harbour, you will as surely 
get two dozen for your pains. You've got your duty to do, and 
I've got mine.” 

LITERARY CRITICISMS. 
AMERICANISMS. 
* Being where, from the top of the house to the bottom, not a creature in 
it understands so much as even good English.”—Lady M. W. Montaguc. 

Tuat foreign writers should depreciate American letters is little 
to be wondered at, when we find our own countrymen setting 
them the example. It has ceased, indeed, to be asserted, that 
Americans cannot write English, yet it is deemed quite impossi- 
ble that they should not fall into certain peculiarities, that betray 
the writers to have been born and bred 3000 miles from West- 
minster. 
cans speak better English than the mass of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. I, who have lived across the water, know well 
what I am saying. I have heard very well bred and very well 


educated English people, residents, too, of the great metropolis, | 


discourse so incorrectly that Americans of their own grade in life 
might wel! have blushed for them ; nor, as a matter of mere pro- 
nunciation, do I see that the intrusion of the letter h where it has 
no business, or the absence of it where its presence is important, 
betokens purity of speech any more than the snivelling, drawling 
accent which is characteristic of certain classes with us. It isa 
more ridiculous and a grosser impropriety, although less disgusting. 

Ts come into the midst of things. There are, certain phrases 
which are supposed to be the sole in-ention of Americans, and 
which, whenever they appear in composition, are , once pounced 
upon by our literary falcons, great and small, as vvellent quarry. 
It appears to me a great meanness for Arwitcansthus to set a 
brand upon their own hereditary share os the Engli:h language; 
and when I know it to be gross injustice, the offspring of igno- 
rance and pedantry, my indigy.«tion boils over : 

“ Mabile alors s'vc!..uffer, et je brule d'ecrire.” 

T have ' ward literary gentlemen on the continent of Europe 
assign a greater degree of purity, in respect of diction, to Ameri- 
can books, than to those of modern English manufacture ; and it 
is with justice. Does a Carlyle, with his incongruous jumble of 
English and High Dutch—does this bombastic mystifier of com- 
mon sense arise from among us ? or did the present editor of the 
London Quarterly Review learn in America to scatter French 
phrases of little import through his sober writings, and elegantly 
call reviews reviewals? In fine, is there half a dozen men in all 
the army of English authors of this period that write with so 
great a freedom from foreign and affected phrases and idioms, as 
the small body of our own? The very consciousness that he is 
an American, | believe, is a guard upon the pen of every one of 
our writers, and suffers not bis ink to run muddy. But be it as 
it may, it is high time that the expressions for which we are made 
the butt of English authors, and the suffering disciples of our 


own critics, should be restored to their legitimate rank amid the | 


best English of the greatest, and not unfrequently the poorest, 
English writers. 


. . | 
In the Commercial Advertiser of Tuesday, is to be found this 


philological judgment—one of many of the kind I have observed 
of late in the same journal : 

“In a second edition, we trust the respected authorevill correct 
the occasional Americanisms that have crept into the composition ; 
as for instance, “I take it for granted that education will progress 
in our country.” There is no such verb as ‘to progress. 

If the editor of the Commercial will turn to Johnson's Diction- 
ary, he will find there the verb * to progress,” with Shakspeare 
cited as authority. “To progress, v. n.—to move forward ;” 
and the substantive “ progression " is used by Locke in the sense 
of “intellectual advance.” It is true that the lexicographer has 


’” 


Now, it does so happen, that, as a people, the Ameri- | 














( 


} 


| I believe, embraces the American colloquial sense above given ; 


of them; but I know that they are both used by modern English 


marked the verb as “ not used — but that it is obsolete, does not 


Not the Latin root (progredior,) of the word is 
a better vert, than is the English derivative, J progress. If it did 
not exist, and with high authority, it would be lawful to call it in- 
to life ; nor would its generation be without utility. ‘* Multa re- 





nascentur que jam cecidere.” 

With equal ignorance does a recent number of the North | 
American Review wonder that a certain respectable writer should | 
indulge in such a vulgarism, one so peculiarly American, as to 
learn in the sense of to teach. Now, we have but to look at the 
idiom of almost all tongues, and we will find these two words, 
like come and go, exchanging meanings. It is ‘“ usus quem penes 
erbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi”’—the established usage 
of a people that determines what shall or shall not be lawful phrase- 
ology—and were I, standing in England, to tell the reviewer in 


| Boston “I would learn him better,” I should talk with half the world 


that was around me. Let us see what the Doctor says on this point : | 

“To Learn, v. a. 1. To gain the knowledge or skill of. 2. To | 
teach. It is observable, that in many of the European languages, 
the same word signifies to learn and to teach, to gain or impart | 
knowledge. The sense,” he adds, “ is now obsolete.” (All the 
children in England will give him the lie It is among the chil- 
dren, and the second and lower classes of a people that the idio- 
matic forms of speech are often best preserved.) He then quotes | 
from Spenser's Faery Queene, and three passages from Shaks- 
peare, whose idioms never can be “ obsolete.” 

Next comes the word “ clever,” in the sense of amiable, good- 
natured. Johnson says of this word, that it is ‘ applied to any 
thing a man likes, without a settled meaning "—a phrase which, | 


and this cannot be said of the English conversational phrases 
“nice” and “nasty,” which are applied to every thing that is 
pleasing or displeasing, by dukes as well as draymen—by the 
queen at Windsor no less the queans of St. Giles; @ nice per- 
son—a very nice man, indeed, without any reference to the per- 
sonal cleanliness or the scrupulous delicacy of the party spoken | 
of, is as mere cant as a nasty day, the nasty creature, applied to 
dull weather and an ugly dog, 

In Lady Bulwer's malicious novel, we have her ladyship re- 
garding the word souse as an American name for an American 
dainty! Yet the phrase and the dish it is applied to are as old at 
least as T'usser, and the verb thence derived is authorized by Pope. 

Smart, too, in the sense of witty, lively, is ridiculed by some 
English writer, whose name has escaped me. He was not aware 
that he was scoffing at Addison, at Tillotson, and at Young. 

Indeed, that the rareness of the phrase should cause it to be | 
considered improper, evinces great rashness and intemperance of | 


judgment, to use the mildest words ; since no man can be confi- 


dent of powers of memory that shall take in the whole compass of 
the English language, and a reference to a dictionary could not 
consume five minutes. 

For the verb to locate, and the adjective lengthy, I like neither 


writers of respectability, and that they are properly formed. 
“ Licuit, semperque licebit,” &c :—it has been, and always will | 


be lawful to coina word, provided it shall bear a current stamp. | 


‘* Ego cur,” as says the same favourite and instructor of our col- | 
lege days, Mr. Editor— 


“ Ego cur, acquirere pauca 

Si possum, invideor, cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et Bova rerum 
Nomine protulerit.” 
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THE FORSAKEN TO THE FALSE ONE. 
I dare thee to forget me ! 
Go wander where thou wilt, 
Thy hand upon the vessel's helm, 
Or on the sabre’s hilt ; 
Away, thou’rt free ! o’er land and sea, 
Go rush to danger’s brink ! 
But oh, thou can’st not fly from thought ! 
Thy curse will be—to think. 


Remember me—remember all 
My long enduring love, 

That link’d itself to perfidy— 
The vulture and the dove! 

Remember in thy utmost need 
I never once did shrink, 

But clung to thee confidingly, 
Thy curse shall be—t¢o think. 


Then go! that thought shall render thee 
A dastard in the fight ; 

That thought, when thou art tempest tost, 
Will fill thee with affright ! 

In some wild dungeon may’st thou lie, 
And counting each cold link 

That binds thee to captivity, 
Thy curse shall be—éo think. 


Go seek the merry banquet hall, 
Where younger maidens bloom, 

The thought of me shall make thee there 
Endure a deeper gloom ; 

That thought shall turn the festive cup 
To poison while you drink ; 

And while false smiles are on thy cheek, 
Thy curse will be—éo think. 


Forget me! false one, hope it not! 
When minstrels touch the string, 
The memory of other days 
Will gall thee while they sing : 
The airs I used to love will make 
Thy coward conscience shrink ; 
Aye, every note will have its sting, 
Thy curse will be—éo think. 


Forget me! No, that shall not be! 
I'll haunt thee in thy sleep, 

In dreams thou'lt cling to slimy rocks 
That overhang the deep ; 

Thou'lt shriek for aid! my feeble arm 
Shall hurl thee from the brink, 

And when thou wak’st in wild dismay, 
Thy curse will be—to think. 


——E ——— 
THE ESSAYIST. 


————SSS 3 


THE BEREAVED WIDOW. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 





* He was an only son, and his mother was a widow.” 


WE turned into a narrow street and shielded ourselves from the 
piercing north-wester that had been for some minutes blowing, 
showing us that our cloaks were not wholly weather-proof. I: 
was certainly a comparative pleasure after such a searching blast 
to stand in the lee of the houses; and as soon as the blood began 
to circulate a little, we considered what should be our next step 


| in the errand which we had undertaken to perform, when our at- 
| tention was arrested by sounds of wailing from the house near 


Yet do we find American writers, when employing either of | 
these modern terms, inclosing it between inverted commas, or || 


setting it in Italics, as if they were ashamed of its shining ple- | 
beian face. It is proper, or it is not. If it be not, it should not be 
adopted ; if it be, why thrust it in dishonestly, through fear of 
English ridicule? Byron might use “lengthy * with impunity, | 
but the moment a citizen of the United States locates it in his 
sentence, he clothes it in a dress that bids every body take notice 


that he knows it is contraband. But the phrases are English ; but || 


neither is elegant—nor is either necessary. 

I could go on, Mr. Editor, to fill your entire paper with like ex- 
amples of this timid and ignorant deference to English opinions ; 
but, reminded not to make my article too lengthy, and hoping, 
from what I really believe is your desire to see your countrymen 
progress in all good knowledge, that you will be clever enough to 
admit it as it is, I will but add, that he must be a smart fellow 
who can /earn Shakspeare English, or locate ** souse " in a vocabu- 


lary exclusively American. 
I am sir, in all honesty, your 
CONSTANT READER AND OLD SUBSCRIRER. 


P. S. The only word that I know to be improperly used, even || 
Thus, “TI | 


by vulgar American speakers, is expect for suspect. 
rather expect he will be condemned ; but I guess the plaintiff didn't 

calculate upon such a strong defence, and his counsel will be con- | 
siderably puzzled, I reckon.” Here is a phrase essentially and | 


| extravagantly Yankee, as it would be written by one who wished | 


to burlesque American English. The only impropriety in it, is the 
use of the word expect, while that which gives it its peculiar 
character is the fondness displayed for certain expressions, not in 
themselves improper, but introduced too frequently, and without 
judgment. 


|| ings.” 


, which we were standing ; and as the evidences of sudden grief 


continued, we felt emboldened, if not called on by our mission, to 
knock at the door. We repeated this several times, but as there 
was no answer, we determined to enter. Raising the latch with 
some force, in order to arrest attention, we opened the door and 
stepped into a small parlour; there was no “entry.”” The noise 
of opening the door had called from an adjoining room a female, 


| whose countenance was marked by the deepest grief. She started 
at our appearance, but with a courtesy natural to her sex, pointed 


to a chair near a stove. 

We apologized for our unforbidden entrance, by stating that her 
exclamations of distress had seemed to give a warrant for our 
boldness, as we were in the discharge of a duty to a class in 
which she seemed to be included. 

There was no answer; it was evident that all feeling was 
merged in one overwhelming grief, and the sobs which shook the 


| frame of the afflicted one were rather evidences of its concealment 


than attempts at its expression. 

“Are your sufferings,” said my companion, respectfully ap- 
proaching the female, “ of a kind which we can mitigate’ Our 
means, whatever they are, shall be cheerfully devoted to that 


| purpose.” 


“Unless you can bring back to my arms a husband who has 
been dead for months, and restore to my bosom an only child, 


| stretched out on yonder bed, you cannot minister to my sufler- 


| 


We knew too well the feelings of a mother to attempt formal 
consolations in the freshness of her hereavement, and so we 
mingled a tear with the childless widow, conscious that sympa- 
thy would do more than advice. 

The door of the little room was open, and the light from a win- 
dow fell upon a bed. The suffering widow trembled as she turned 
her face in that direction, 
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We followed her. 
The little one lay upon the bed in the newness of death. Sick- 
ness had not emaciated the face, nor pain disturbed the features. 
It was the beauty of quiet. Silence and rest had set their seal 
upon his lips ; but the blue vein lay across his temple and down 
his cheek as if the current of life had only paused in its career— 


not chilled. The thin, silky lock of hair that lay upon the fore- | 


head of the dead child trembled in the air as we approached, but 
settled still again upon the brow, to whose glossy whiteness mar- 
ble is a poor comparison. The long eye-lashes were in beautiful 


relief to the delicate skin over which they hung, and served to | 


shade the eye-ball, where alone death seemed to have set his 
seal. As we gazed upon the beautiful object before us, the grief 
of the mother broke out afresh. We felt that something should 
be said, 

“ The Lord gave,” said my companion, as he took the mo- 
ther’s hand from the cold tiny fingers of the boy, * the Lord gave 
this treasure.” 





| 





“Who else, oh, who else could have given such an one,” said i] 


the woman, gazing downward upon the bed. 

“ And the Lord hath taken away,” added my friend. 

A shivering of the mother’s frame indicated that she was sen- 
sible her comfort was taken away. 

“Let us, then, bless the name of the Lord,’’ continued my 
friend. 

“Oh! not now—not yet—I cannot with that form before me. 
Let me grieve without reproaching my Maker, but I cannot 


mock Him with blessings. It may prove good to me to have | 


been afflicted ; but while the heart is bleeding with the freshness 


of its wound, I may, like Rachel, refuse to be comforted.” 


With due respect to the sacredness of her recer@urief, we led 


the mourner away from the sight of the child, with a view of pro- 
posing to her, as soon as possible, some plan of decent sepulture. 


The room indicated poverty, but not squalidness. There was 
asad deficiency in the means of comfort, but what there were | 


bore evidence of being the remainder of a sufficiency. Entire 
neatness distinguished every thing, but even the clothes upon the 
bed were insufficient for necessary warmth ; and chairs and tables 
had gone to provide for herself and little one when the sickness 
of the child had prevented her from work. 

While we were arranging the measures which should insure 
decent burial to the child, a slight noise from the bed-room ar- 
rested my attention. I went to the bed. 

A small dog was laying ata little distance from the dead 
child, and gazing intently into his unchanging face. The affec- 


tionate animal had reached forward to lick the cheek of the boy, | 


but its coldness prevented a repetition ; and he contented him- 
self with constant watching, and an occasional low moan. 

“ Poor Rolla,” said the mother, who had followed me to the 
bed-side, “* poor Rolla—he feels, but does not understand his 
He and I were the constant and only companions of dear 


loss. 
little Henry, and now we are his only mourners.’ 

The next afternoon a plain carriage took away little Henry in 
his coffin, and his afflicted mother. At the gate of the grave- 
yard my friend and I met the carriage. The sexton took the coffin 


and proceeded. My friend placed the widow's arm bencath his | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








We do think that if “ Rockaway's"’ education had embraced the 
rudiments of English grammar, it would have been to the ad- 
vantage of his style. As it is, his communication 1s inadmissi- 
ble.— We cannot comply with “ Florio's” request, to alter and 
amend what may be amiss im his ** Thoughts on Astronomy.” 

They 

Jind us ample employment, and we think his request unreason- 

able 


It is as much as we can do to attend to our own errours 


Nevertheless, his piece has merit, and if he will get some 
literary friend to prune it properly ut may hereafter find a place 
in the Mirror.—* The Fate of the President is on file for 
consideration.—* A Walk among the Tombs” we recognize as 
an old friend. We have read Hervey’s Meditations before.— 
“ The Presumptuous Araminta ” will not do; we do not like, 
and will not encourage presumption, though in a lady we may 
forgive it.—“ 1." had better take another “ Walk on the Bat- 
tery.”-—* Pocket Pistol ” wi// not go off ; the Mirror is no organ 


for puffs, nor can advertisements in that shape be shot into its | 


pages. —“ A.’s" request will be attended to. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1841. 

Weir's creat national painting. —The following outline sketch 
of Weir's great picture, which will be finished, we understand, in 
the course of a few weeks, is from the pen of the first of Ameri- 
can poets, and on that account is entitled to great weight with 
the community.—* It is,” says Mr. Bryant, “a noble production 
It represents the New England Pilgrims just ready to leave their 
place of refuge in Holland—just embarked on board the Speed- 
well, which was to convey them to England, whence they were 
to proceed to America in the Mayflower. The venerable Mr 
Robinson, their pastor, has attended them on board, and is kneel- 
ing in prayer; and with him kneel a company of the devout 
founders of the New England colony, whose names will live 
through all time. Elder Brewster, Carver, and Bradford are 
there with their families ; and Mr. and Mrs. White, the parents 
of Peregrine White, who was born on board the Mayflower. Be- 
hind the kneeling group stands Fuller, in the act of parting with 
his wife, whom he leaves behind, with the intention of returning 
for her as soon as he shall have provided a home for her recep- 
tion bevond the Atlantic. On the left stands Winslow with his 
fair young bride, both of whom while travelling on the Continent 


it 


were attracted to hear the preaching of Robinson, and joined the | 


expedition of the pilgrims. In the foreground, on the right hand, 


|; among those who are kneeling, appears Miles Standish, the great 


| warriour of the colony. 


own and helped her onward, and I followed them—but not alone | 


—poor Rolla joined the little procession, aud completed its 
numbers. 

The solemn service was performed by my friend to the scanty 
congregation, disturbed only by the decp sobs of the mother. 

At length the sexton prepared to fil! in the earth ; the anguish- 
ed mother bent over the little resting-place of her boy, and with 
heart-rending grief took leave of the last human being with whom 
she could claim affinity. She turned, and moved slowly away. 
Rolla paused, as if in doubt whether to follow the living or to he 
down and rest with the beloved dead. The widow remembered 
her faithful companion, and turned back and called him to fol- 
Rolla looked wistfully at the grave for a time, and then 
obeyed. Heart-broken, the widow, with her sympathizing dog, 
returned to that desolate home once made cheerful by the pre- 
sence of her child. 


low 


From the French. 


THE FABLE OCF THE SUNFLOWER. 


Ciytie, the daughter of the Ocean and of Thetis, was beloved 


| subjected, became sickly and 


He is dressed in a buff coat with a steel 
corslet over it, and his powerful and manly form is worthy of the 
great warriour of the colony—one of the hardiest, most resolute 
and most skilful soldiers that ever drew a sword. We did not 
begin this article with a view of giving a minute description of the 
picture, and therefore omit many of the details, some of which add 
greatly to its interest. We must not, however, pass by the sick 
boy who kneels beside his mother, Mrs. Brewster, with his hand 
in hers, and in whose countenance are expressed the languor and 
This affecting circumstance, finely intro- 


duced by the painter, has the authority of history; for the pil- 


deyection of illness. 


grims gave as one of the reasons for leaving Holland the fact that 

their children, in consequence of the labours to which they were 

1 T) 
he 


figures of the fathers of New England are finely conceived and 


fell into an early decline 


full of expression. That of Robinson is a noble one ; the artist 


| has given him an aspect of mingled benignity, resolution, and 


, duce an agreeable variety 


by Apollo, and conceived such a jealousy at finding herself aban- || 


doned by the god for her sister, that she starved herself to death 
in expiring she was metamorphosed into a plant, of which the 
flower, turning always toward the sun, seems still to follow her 
lover in his flight. 





| 
There 1s in London an antique bust of great beauty, represent- 


ing Clytie at the moment of her transformation. Her bosom 1s 
already surrounded with the petals of the flower, which is just 
enfolding her. There is in the features of Clytie an expression 
of sublime resignation to her fate. The ancients have represented 
these celestial lovers by the figure of a young man who seems to 
fiv, having his face concealed, and holding in his hand the sun- 
flower. 





Cavtrox.—A woman died lately in New-Orleans of apoplexy, 
superinduced by a violent fit of passion. 


| 


the design, and great pains on the execution of this picture 


| 3 
| submission to the Power whose protection he is in the act of in- 


voking. The costumes are carefully conformed to those of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and are managed so as to pro- 
Great study has been bestowed upon 
Mr 
Weir has reflected that none of the great works of art on which 
time has no power have been produced without long and intense 
toil. We suppose that in the course of the present year this 
painting, destined to do honour to the artist and the nation, will 
be completed.” 

Weather grumblers.—The first thing we heard lately from every 
(ne we met was a complaint about the weather, and truly it has 
been very, very warm, 
n constaut motion, and washerwomen have had more to do, poor 
Does not a 


Ice has been at a premium, pump-handles 


suils, than they could attend to; but what then’ 
higher Power regulate the weather, and shall we question his good- 


Does man know more than his Maker’? Where is the use 
’ 


ness ! 
of telling us that it 1s hot ? Do we not know it as well as others 
Can we not feel it? These complaints, as well as being mere idle 


talk, are a species of impiety. Awhile ago the lamentation was 


| about the coldness of the spring—now it is the heat of the sum- 


mer. We are like the frogs in the fable. First it was King Log ; 
then it was King Stork. Give over, ye weather grumblers 
What cannot be cured must be endured. If you are warm, 


| throw off your clothes, take a cold bath, or pass the day 


. —o SS 
and bear it; for, whether yeu do or not, be assured that the 
sun will not the less shine upon the just and the unjust. The 
thermometer will not fall a degree for you. Reflect, that what 
you complain of as a curse is by others esteemed a blessing. 
Negroes enjoy the weather mightily—it is not the only luxury 
they do enjoy, poor devils. Dr. Chabert and Dr. Divine bake 
themselves in ovens; glass-blowers end smelters live in an at- 
mosphere of flame ; and tilers and blacksmiths are not much better 


off, yet they never complain. Do any thing but grumble. 


Anonymous aluse.—There is as much truth as good sense in 
the following passage from the “ Idler in Itely :—“ B—— com- 


| plained bitterly to-day of having been attacked by an anonymous 


seribbler. I was surprised to see a man accounted clever and 
sensible so much annoyed at what I consider so wholly beneath his 
notice. It requires only a knowledge of the world aud a self-re- 
spect to enable one to treat such attacks with the contempt they 
merit ; and those who allow themselves to be mortified by them 
must be deficient in these necessary qualifications for passing 
smoothly through life. It seems to me to indicate great weak- 
ness of mind, when a person permits his peace to be at the mercy 
of every anonymous scribbler who, actuated by envy or hatred, 
(the invariable causes of such attacks,) writes a libel on him. If 
the person so attacked would but reflect that few, if any, who 
have acquired celebrity, have ever escaped similar assaults, he 
would be disposed to consider them as the certain proofs of a 
merit, the general acknowledgment of which has excited the ire 
of the envious, thus displayed by the only means within their 
reach—anonymous abuse. Anonymous sssailants may be hkened 
to the cuttle-fish, which employs the inky secretions it forms as 


a means of tormenting its enemy and bafiling pursuit.” 


Rail-road trarelling.—A late English paper says :-—A_ short 
time ago a happy couple, members of two highly-respectable 
families in the neighbourhood, were joined in wedlock at the old 
church, Wandsworth ; and the bride and bridegroom having fixed 
on Southampton as the place for spending the “ honey-moon,” 
carriages were in attendance to convey them and their friends to 
the nearest station on the Southampton line of railway as soon 
On the arrival of the train at 
the station the bride was placed in one of the first-rate carriages, 


as the ceremony was concluded 


and the laggage placed in a proper place of security; but while 
the bridegroom (M. D_) was taking leave of a number of friends 


| who had accompanied him to the spot, the conductor gave the 


word * all right,” the engineer turned on the steam, and in an in 


stant it (the train) shot off at so rapid a rate as to be soon out of 


sight. The feeling of the gentleman on being deprived of the society 


of his lovely bride so soon, and under such circumstances, may be 


more easily conceived than described : and what was to be done 


upon the emergency seemed naturally to perplex him much, but 


he at length determined on “ posting 


that no time might be lost, four horses were at once put to one 


it to Southampton, and, 


| of the carriages, and he having taken his seat in it, the vehicle 


was driven off at a pace little short of rail-road speed, 


A Philadelphia quaker.—A certain “ Friend, 


(says the Na- 
tional Gazette,) was recently at a distant place of summer re- 
sort. He stepped into the post-office one morning, and while 
there the postmaster asked him whether he knew any English 
* Why does thee ask!” said the 


Jecause,” said the postmaster, “ here are half-a-dozen 


people staving at the hotel 
quaker. * 
letters directed to England by the next steamer, and as the post 
age is not paid I cannot send them. If I cannot find the writers 
of them they will be forwarded to the dead-letter office in Wash- 


ington.” Our * friend looked at the letters 


They were all 
double, and he remarked—* They appear to be family letters, 
and no doubt will be most welcome if received, or may cause 
great arxicty if they should not be.’ “I cannot help it,” said 
the postmaster. ‘ Well, I can, if thee cannot; what is the post- 
* Well, here is 
the money; thee will please mark the letters ‘ paid,’ and send 
them to Boston.” 


age “ For six double letters three dollars.” 
And with this injunction the Philadelphia 
quaker left the post-oflice—his pockets not quite so heavy as 
when he entered, but lis heart, we are sure, a great deal lighter 


London theatricals.—Young Kean, who appears to have a 
settled antipathy against Shakspeare, has been murdering, almost 
butchering Romeo. One clever critic quictly remarks—** Mr 


Kean has no lack of vehemence and activity, but his ardour and 


impetuosity resemble the fizzing and fussing of a firework that 


explodes and leaves an empty core behind. 


When he enters the 
garden after o'erperching the wall ‘with love's light wings,” he 
coolly takes a seat, and we almost expected to sce him rub his 


shin by way of suiting the action to the words, ‘ he jests at scars 


that never felt a wound !" Miss Tree, as Juliet, was a sensible 
English gentlewoman rather than an impassioned Italian gir! 
Wallack played Mercutio, and H. Wallack Friar Lawrence 
Macready 1s playing at the same place, (Haymarket,) in Bulwer's 
** Money,” and the everlasting “ Lady of Lyons.” 


he will open Drury-Lane theatre soon 


It is expected 
A piece entitled * Bar- 
naby Rudge ” has been manvfactured, and is likely to have a run. 


Flowers.—Mrs. Child beautifully savs that she has often 
thought that flowers were the alphabet of anges, wherewith they 


| in your cellars. If you do not like to do any of these things, grin i) write on hills and plains mysterious truths 
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SONG, RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MISS E. B——, BY F. W. ROSIER. 
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River! river? 











THE RIVER. 
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On you rush o’er rough and smooth; 
Louder brawling, faster leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 


River! river! dashing river! 
Like impetuous youth. 





3 
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River! river! brimming river, 


Broad and dee 
Seeming still, but still in motion, 
Tending onwards to the ocean, 

Like our mortal prime. 








and still as time; 


Swift and silent as an 


Like life’s closing day. 





~ River! river! rapid river, 
Faster now you glide aways 


Thro’ a channel dark and narrow, 





River! river! headlong river: 
Down you rush into the sea; 
Sea that line hath never sounded, 
Sea that voyage hath never rounded 
Like eternity. 


arrow, 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 





MAJOR McPHERSON. 
A comic song, just published by Firth & Hall. 


Major McPherson was a very nice man ! 

He had but one eye, and his name was Dan! 
Major McPherson stood three feet four ; 

The ladies all said what a shame he’s not more. 
Yet so it was—they were perfectly right ; 

He was a major by name but a minor by right. 


Major McPherson heaved a sigh ' 

Major McPherson didn’t know why. 

But Major McPherson soon found out 
“Twas all for Miss Lavinia Scout. 

Says Mayor McPherson, ‘I have no doubt, 
But I'm scorn’d by Miss Lavinia Scout ! 


But as on her I still must doat, 

i'll make it a point to cut my throat '” 
Then Major McPherson took a razor, 
And said—** Oh, how I'll amaze her! 
My fate decrees my hour is come !” 

So he drew the edge across his—thumb ! 


But still on his woes did the major harp ; 

But the major was young and the razor sharp. 
“Tl vanish,” he said, * from her presence quick 
So instead of his throat, he cut his—stick ! 


” 


Stace naccacr.—A correspondent of the Boston Post relates 


the following as an evidence of the obliging disposition of the | 





Yankee drivers :—‘ As Mr. J , the driver, was proceeding 


from Boston, not long since, a woman called him to take a bed- | 


stead on the top, without uncording it! He told her he would 


oblige her the next time he came along, but he could not then, as || 


he had engaged to take on a wind-mill a little ways ahead ; and as 


he had a large cradle on the top at the time, he was afraid he 


should not have room. Proceeding a little farther, he was re- 
quested by a woman to wait till she had finished her washing and 
He told her he often had to wait for the women to do 
their sroning, but he could not stand washing and ironing both’ 


Et. Dorano.—Some of the Yankees who go * Out West,” 


Ironing 


thinking they are to find a perfect El Dorado, do not make out 
so well after all. One of them who returned to his native town 
was interrogated as follows by an old friend and schoolfellow :— 
“Well, Zeph, how have you made out by your journey * How 
have I made out “ Fes.” ; : 
I've made out to get hum agin, and that's what I call duin 


well 
a plaguy good bisness considerin’ every thing.” 

Pretry coov.—The St. Louis Bulletin tells the following :— 
“Last night, when the congregation of one of the churches were 
A lady said to the 
gentleman who accompanied her and her sister, ‘ Why, it rains— 


leaving the house, it commenced raining. 


send and get an umbrella.’— Why, mv dear,’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘ you are neither sugar nor salt, and rain will not hurt you.’ 
* No,’ said the lady, * but we are lasses.’ It is needless to say he 
sent for one immediately 


* Why, I have made out darnation | 





A PoORTUNE WELL TOLD—A young lady, a native of Martinique, 





and a creole, was on her voyage to France, with a design of being 
| educated there, when the merchant vessel on board of which she 
| was a passenger was captured by an Algerine cruiser and taken 
into Algiers. The fair captive was at first overwhelmed with the 
prospect of captivity before her; but us passion gave way to 
meditation, it came to her recollection that an old sorceress had 
predicted that she would one day become one of the greatest 
princesses in the world. “ Ah!” exclaimed she, for superstition 
was in this instance but the handmaid of inclination, “ it is doubt- 
Well, I must not quarrel with 
So strong 


less so; I am to be a princess. 
fortune. Who knows what may come out of this’ 
did this prepossession grow upon the young lady, that ere she 
reached the Barbary shore she was as much a fatalist in point of 
The 


” 


resignation as any devotee of Islamism could possibly be. 


French consul at Algiers immediately offered to ransom his coun- | 
trywoman ; but no—she feared of offending fortune by resorting || 


to so vulgar a way of recovering her liberty. So to the seraglio 


from his highness’ seraglio she was sent as a present to the grand 


seignor, who was so struck with her beauty and manners (for im 


both she was excelling) that he elevated her to the dignity of his 


| favourite sultana !—Such was the singular rise of the sultana Va- | 
| lide, who died in 1818, and was the mother of the present grand 

| seignor. 

| A pos.—James Hogg tells this story of his dog :—“ It's a 


good sign of a dog when his tace grows like his master’s. It's a 
proof that he’s aye glowerin’ in his master’s een, to discover what 
he’s thinking on; und then, without the word or wave o’ com- 
mand, to be aff to execute the will o’ his silent thought, whether 
it be to wear sheep or run down deer. Hector got sae lke me 
afore he deed, that I remember when I was owre lazy to gang to 
the kirk I used to send him to take my place in the pew, and the 
minister kent nae difference. Indeed he once asked me, next 
day, “ what I thocht o’the sermon, for he saw me wonderfully 
attentive amang a rather sleepy congregation.’ Hector and me 
gied ane anither sic a look! and I was feared Mr. Paton would 
have observed it; but he was a simple, primitive, unsuspectin’ 
! auld man—a very Nathaniel without guile—and he jealousel 
nathink, though both Hector and me were alike to split ; and ve 
dog, after laughin’ in his sleeve for mair than a hundred yards, 
could stand it no longer, but was obliged to loup awa owre a huge 
into a potatoe-field, pretendin’ to have scented partridges.” 
A GREEN HoRN.—A countryman once happened to stray from 
his native village into a seaport town, where he saw a ship on the 
He had never before seen such an object. Climbing up 


stocks. 
! you 


the ladder on the side of the vessel, he exclained—* Hullo! 
make ‘ein holler, don’t you?” 
Avarice.—One of the 


heard of is that contained in an old caricature, which represents 


best illustrations of avarice we ever 


Old Nick carrying an old miser down to his regions, and while 


on the way the gripus is making propositions to his majesty to | 


supply him with coa/s 


of the Dey of Algiers the lady went ; and, strange indeed to tell, | 





FARMERS, DON'T SELL your Asnes.—According to late dis- 





coveries in agricultural chemistry, Professor Liebig says, that in 
taking the hay from meadows the principal cause of exhaustion 
to the soil is the loss of the potash contained in the hay ; and that 
this may be readily restored by sowing the meadow with a thin 
covering of wood ashes. 
Conso.ation.—* Oh, my dear sir!’ 


: 


| said a poor sufferer to a 

| dentist, “that is the second wrong tooth you've pulled out!” 

| ** Very sorry, my dear sir,” said the blundering operator “ but as | 

there were only three altogether when I began, I’m sure to be 

right the next time !” | 
An Aras retoRT.—“* Why do you not thank God,” said 

Manser to an Arab, * that since I have been your ruler you have 1 


never been afflicted with the plague’” ‘ God is too just to send F 
| two scourges upon us at once,” was the reply, but it cost the bold | 
’ 


! 
speaker his life. 
Tue prorer stpe.—It is now settled on the highest authori- 





i ties on etiquette, that if a lady and gentleman walk arm-in-arm 8 
H together, the lady should be at the left side of the gentleman: I 
| firstly, because all the sons of old father Adam are minus a mb d 
| on that side ; and next, because it is the must proper place—next e 
i! the heart t 
i Aw Inptan’s cHorce.—Tommy Infant, the Indian arrested in rt 
|! Monroe county last week for killing his wife, said he did not like 
|| to be hung; rather be “shot quick,” but would prefer burning to pe 
H either of the other methods of dying! ‘ Build fire,” said he, w 
} “and me walk into it.” or 
| th 
| THOUGHTS AT SUNSET. 20 
i Soft o'er the mountain's purple brow 

Meek twilight draws her shadowy grey , e| 
From tufted woods, and valleys low, tr: 

Light’s magic colours steal away st: 
Yet still, amid the spreading gloom, an 
| Resplendent glow the western waves 
That roll o'er Neptune's coral caves on 


A zone of light on evening's dome 


On this lone snmmit let me rest, 
And view the forms to faney deer, 

mn 

Till 


The stars of evening tremble clear; 





on the ocean’s darkened breast 


Or the moon's pale orb appear, blu 

Throwing her light of radiance wide, oul 

Far o'er the lightly curling tide. bri 

No sounds o'er silence now prevail, Th 

| Save of the murm'ring brook below, as 

i Or sailor's song borne on the gale, we 
Or oar at distance striking slow. , 

ue 





So sweet, so tranquil, may my evening ray 
Set to this world—and rise in future day. 
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